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For the Companion. 


CONQUERING A MOUNTAIN. 


‘as distant as ever. 
| with set teeth; ‘it must come to an end some 
| time. 


rapidity. ‘Still above us towered the icy wall,” 
says Doctor Meyer, “and still our goal seemed 
‘Onward,’ I said to myself 


.o 


At last, at about two o’clock, they were close 
to the top; a few steps and they stood breathless, 


| gazing down into a gigantic crater. 


But even now they were not at the highest 


point, which, as they now discovered, lay on the | 


southern rim of the crater, and could not be 


reached without at least an hour and a half more 


The highest land in Africa is believed to be the | of work. That would necessitate a bivouac for 


top of Kilimanjaro, a mountain which lies about 
fourteen days’ march from the eastern coast and 
about three degrees south of the equator. Kili- 


manjaro was discovered by a German missionary, work,” and was rendered “ten times more | 


and was first explored by another German, Baron 


. ‘ A P giad. 
von der Decken. Dr. Hans Meyer, who without | situation. A single false move on the part of | I KEEP in shape and shape in “KEEP,” the logic 
boasting could speak of himself as ‘‘a past master | either of us would have precipitated both into the | T 


in the art of travel,’’ declared that a German 


must be the first to set foot upon its summit— | proved superior to the flesh, and at four o'clock | Your wants we 


“the highest point in the German Empire.”’ 
Possessed by this feeling, he set out for Africa 
in 1886, and in April, 1887, with Baron von 
Eberstein and a small body of native helpers, 
attempted the ascent of Kilimanjaro. Fourteen 
days brought them from the coast to the base of 
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Five days more brought them to 
the saddle—at an elevation of more than fourteen 
thousand feet—between the twin peaks of the 
mountain. 

At this point the two Germans took up their 
quarters alone, and after a day’s rest undertook 
to climb the higher of the two peaks, still five 


the mountain. 


thousand feet above them. The attempt was 
unsuccessful, and a second trial convinced them 
that the cone of solid ice could never be scaled 
without the usual Alpine climbing tackle. 

‘They returned to Germany, and Doctor Meyer 
at once began organizing a second expedition. 
He reached Zanzibar again in July, 1888,. but in 
the course of his journey inland was deserted by 
his porters, and after a long series of mishaps 
counted himself fortunate to have reached the 
coast alive. 

Again he returned to Germany, and not yet 
discouraged, set about planning a third attempt. 
This time, with the companionship of Herr 
Ludwig Purtscheller, an expert Alpine explorer, 
he was rewarded for all his pains. 

The party left the African coast on the sixth of 
September, 1889, and three weeks later started 
from the base of the mountain for the plateau 
between the two peaks, —the ‘“saddle’’ before 
mentioned,—where they had determined to estab- 
lish themselves in camp. 

They were no sooner there than they made up 
their minds to attempt the ascent of Kibo—the 
higher of the two peaks—the very next morning. 
Excitement kept them awake all night, and at 
half-past two o'clock, while it was still cold and 
pitch dark, they strapped on their knapsacks, 
lighted their lanterns, and bade good-by to their 
one servant. 

Five hours of hard work brought them to the 
base of a certain ridge which they had selected as 
probably affording the best approach to the 
summit. They were now above the height of 
Mont Blanc, and found themselves obliged to 
pause every few minutes to give heart and lungs 
a rest. 

At about nine o’clock they came to the cone of 
ice, up which they were to make their way. The 
ice rose at an angle of about thirty-five degrees, | 
but by the help of axes for step-cutting it could 
surely be scaled, they said to each other, if they 
came to no unforeseen obstacle,—no precipice, | 
chasm, or what not,—and if their strength did | 
not give out. 

As Doctor Meyer says, it makes a vast difference | 
whether one starts upon such an enterprise from 
some comfortable Alpine hotel, with a goodly 
supply of tempting edibles, or enters upon it after 
a forced march of a fortnight across East African 
steppes, and with a scant supply of dried meat, 
cold rice and citric acid. 

At half-past ten they began the toilsome work 
of cutting steps, every one of which cost some 
twenty strokes of the axe. Up they went, little 





by little, and by and by came to a wide depres- 
sion—their first African glacier—where the ice 
was so full of yawning crevasses that they feared 
they should be compelled to turn back, after all. 

Again and again the crust gave way beneath 
them, and they sank to their arm-pits. No 
wonder their strength 





failed with alarming 





the night, and that would be madness. They 
must go down, and come back another day! 
The descent, amid flying mists, was ‘killing 


trying,’’ says Doctor Meyer, ‘“‘by our dangerous 


yawning depths below. But once more the will 


we again planted our feet upon: the solid rock.” 
It was dark before they reached camp. 

The next day was devoted to sleep and some 
necessary observations, and the day after that to 
the work of selecting a camping site farther up 
the mountain. A spot in the valley of the great 
glacier was finally pitched upon, and there, 
at an altitude of fifteen thousand feet, the 
two Germans and their native servant passed 
the following night. They had no fire, but 
gathered great bunches of everlasting flow- 
ers, and with blankets and sleeping-sacks 
made themselves fairly comfortable, though 
the mercury was within ten degrees of zero. 

At three in the morning they began their 
second ascent. This time they reached the 
real summit,—for which the aneroid indi- 
cated an altitude of nineteen thousand and 
seven hundred feet,—and with three ringing 
cheers planted upon it a small German flag. 

The object of their explorations was 
mainly geographical, and their work was 
by no means done when they had been 
once to the summit. 

They stayed sixteen days upon the 
mountain, at an elevation of fifteen thou- 
sand feet and upwards. During that time 
they made four ascents of the higher peak, 
Kibo, and three of the lower, Mawenzi, though 
they failed in all their attempts to reach the 
highest point of the latter. 

The temperature varied with great suddenness. 
Once the mercury fell fifty degrees within fifteen 
minutes, and whenever the mist heralded a snow- 
storm the fall was even greater. 

Their cooking was done at the half-way camp, 
a long distance below the point where the 
explorers’ tent was pitched. Indeed, it was 
found necessary to move the camp to a point 
considerably lower than the one first selected for 
it. As Mohammed, the cook, expressed himself, 
‘Beans would never grow soft on that accursed 
mountain, though you cooked them for a cen- 
tury.’’ His statement was correct, for at the 
height where they then were water boiled at a 
temperature—190°—much too low for cooking 
purposes. 

So the “Ethiopian Mount Olympus’ was 
conquered, and after reading Doctor Meyer’s 
story one can hardly help feeling that it was 
nobly and patriotically won. B. Torrey. 


* 
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DISTRESSING. 


It was a serious moment in the Jennings family. 
Helen Jennings was in tears and tried to speak, 
but Mr. Jennings stopped her with a sad gesture. 
Mrs. Jennings wiped her glasses, and prepared to 
read a letter that she had just found in Helen’s 
pocket. 

To think that their Helen, who had not been 
long in her teens, their Helen, who was so sweet 
and good and straightforward, should have a 
letter like this! 

Mrs. Jennings read in a trembling voice, ‘‘Angel 
of my existance —” : 

‘““What!’’ exclaimed Mr. Jennings; ‘‘does any 
one dare to address our little Helen like that? 
But go on, my dear.” 

««*E xistence’ spelled with an a, too,” said Mrs. 
Jennings. 

“Really, the idiot can’t even spell 





” 


exclaimed 


| the justly indignant father. ‘But let us hear the | 


rest.”’ 

“It is impossible for me to describe the joy 
with which your presence has filled me.” 

‘‘What does he try to describe it for, then, the 
ignoramus! But don’t let me interrupt you,” 
groaned Mr. Jennings. 

“T think of you constantly; and I bitterly con- 
demn the obstinate, unfeeling, purse-proud old 
party who will not consent to our union.” 

“Old party! obstinate, unfeeling,—and I have 
been the kindest of fathers! When I see this 
young man I will— The man that could pen 
those words,—but go on, my dear.”” 

‘Theodore, I did not see this over leaf till now,”’ 
murmured Mrs. Jennings faintly. 

“Eh? let me see. Hum! ‘Yours with all the 
love of my heart, Theodore, May 10, 1835.’ Why, 
bless my soul, it is one of my own letters!’’ 

“Yes, papa,” said Helen, drying her tears, 
taking advantage of the pause that at last gave 
her an opportunity to speak. ‘I found it just 
now, and I was going to explain, only you would 
not let me say a word.” 


_WM. READ & SONS, 


A modern instance 


‘of fine brains and fine machinery 
getting together to produce the un- 
expected— is found in the new, 
quick-winding Waterbury, a watch 
with the best features of a high-cost 
timepiece, yet at only a fraction of 
the price. ; 

It has a remarkably close adjust- 
| ment and jeweled bearings—which 
| make it an — re yee 

H while taste, elegance and genuine- 
| om DOng of the Shirt. | ness are combined in its outward 


cannot be sad, | appearance. 
| For round your neck and shoulders too, I make you C Itishandsome enough for Sun- 
day and cheap enough for week- 
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days. May save banging your 
must be plain, . 
na Hap fe hre to aways keep yout in| Shader osetneny 
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For the Companion. 


JUAN MACE, THE MEXICAN. | 

Far up the mountain-side, in a ragged tent on 
a bed of boughs, Father Nicolas lay, with his 
gray head near the earth that was soon to cover | 
it. The tent-flaps were thrown open to admit a | 
current of air. The old priest gazed out and down | 
on monotonous plains, beyond which snowy 
peaks lifted their heads high into the air. 

“T have kept the faith. I have not faltered. I 
can die in peace and trust,’ he said, faintly, | 
resigning himself to the end that he felt to be | 
very near. But his dulled ears caught a sound 
that rallied his sinking energies to one more duty. 
The priest turned his head 
slightly to look upon the 
face of a swarthy man 
who had crawled quietly in 
through one side of the tent, 
and knelt sobbing by the 
bed of boughs. 

“Juan, my son,”’ said 
Father Nicolas faintly, ‘at 
the end of every life’s path- 
way lies an open grave. 1 
have reached mine, and I 
am not afraid. When you 
come to yours will you be 
able to say the same ?’’ 

“Father, you will not 
leave us!’’ groaned Juan 
Mace. ‘It cannot be so.” 

The old priest continued 
to speak monotonously : 

“IT have labored among 
your people and the Indians 
for thirty years. They have 
been my children ; they have 
been good; the thought of 
them now comforts me, But 
you, son of my adoption, 
but you?” 

He ended in a tone of woe, 
stretched up a slender, with- 
ered, tremulous hand, and 
laid iton Juan's head. The 
swarthy man trembled and 
groaned, but said nothing. 

“I have educated you,” 
the priest resumed. ‘I have 
denied myself for you—to 
what purpose, Juan? At 
my last moment my eyes have been opened to 
see you as you are. Whence came all these 
horses and cattle of many different brands? How 
came they into this remote valley walled by 
inaccessible mountains, and to be reached by 
only the one difficult trail which you alone know ?” 

Juan made no reply. Father Nicolas struggled 
for breath and went on: 

“When you offered to show me a short cut 
from Rosita to the plains, you had not counted 
on my being detained here by illness. But for 
this sickness I might have passed on without 
reflecting on how it happens that I find you and 
Zara and your child here at home in this valley 
with great herds. Alas! Zara must understand. 
And will you have the child grow up to know you 
for what you are ?”’ 

Juan still knelt in sullen silence. 

“Oh, the plundered settlers beyond these 
mountain walls'’’ cried the priest. ‘How often 
have I borne their grief in my heart—those poor 
people, pioneers of industry, mysteriously robbed ! 
And I behold you, who scorn labor, at home here 
with cattle and horses of many brands. Juan, 
Juan, O my son, is it theft only which stains 
your hands ?” 

Juan fell on his face, and beat his forehead on 
the boughs till Father Nicolas got breath to go 
on. 

‘What of the venturesome cattlemen who 
Strayed into these mountains searching for lost 
cattle, and never returned to their homes? I had | 
thought you guiltless. I have been deceived. I 
used to love you for your gaiety, your good | 
temper —"’ 

He stopped in exhaustion. Juan Mace trembled | 
and sobbed. He could not let this true and | 
beloved friend die censuring him and uncom- 
forted. 

“Do not say used to love me, Father Nicolas!” 
he groaned. ‘In the name of the good God, do | 
not! I have sinned, I have sinned! O my| 
father, my father, I confess! I have been good | 
to our own people; but those Americans—yes, | 


,long troubled them was dead. 





these hands are red with blood and foul with 
theft. Pray for me, absolve me. I will repent!” 

“Place your hands in mine, my son, and 
promise me that they shall be clean hereafter,” 
whispered the old man. 

‘They shall be clean!'’ sobbed Juan. 

In all the thirty-five years of his reckless life 
Juan Mace had loved and trusted no man but the 
old priest, who, true himself, had suspected no 
evil in his adopted son. Murderer and robber 
though he was, the Mexican neither wished to 
nor dared to refuse the promise that his dying 
friend demanded. Affection and superstition 
combined to force it from him. If he did not 
give it, thought Juan, he would be haunted by 
Father Nicolas's spirit. And the old priest well 


“But you, Son of my 


knew that the same terror would probably hold 
Juan to a promise made to the dying. Great 


though his cupidity was, it was less than his | 


superstition. 

“Farewell, my son. You are absolved by me 
if you do right,’’ whispered Father Nicolas, 
tenderly. ‘Doubt not that the saints will bear 
you in their holy care so long as your promise is 
kept. Now Igo. Farewell.’’ 

Grass grew tall on the grave of Father Nicolas, 
and yet the herds of Juan Mace had not increased 
except by the birth of calves and colts. Weeks 
lengthened to months, and the settlers beyond 
the Mexican’s mountain-walled valley had begun 
to believe that the mysterious thief who had so 
All this time 
Juan, quietly guarding his stolen animals, had 
been moodily pondering one question : 

“Did my promise to Father Nicolas mean that 
I should give back all the horses and cattle to 
their owners, or did it mean simply that I should 
steal no more ?”’ 

This question gave the man’s conscience no 
rest. 

**How should I live if I gave all back ?"’ thought 
Juan. ‘I should have nothing left to maintain 
my wife and child. I should have to go to work 
as a herder for some American. I should lose 
my freedom, and have to take orders from a 
master. More than that, how could I make 
restitution without disclosing my thefts? If I 
did I should be accused of three murders, and 
hunted down. 

“If I could write English, I might send them a 


letter from some distant place to which I had | 


flown; but I cannot write English. And how 
could I live away in an unknown country? I 
should there be but a laboring man. 
free and safe. Did I ever promise to give up my 
livelihood and risk my life, and leave Zara and 
the child with nothing? No. Father Nicolas 
could not have meant that." 

Yet Juan could not quite still his conscience. 


Here I am | 


It was constantly re-awakened by superstition, as 
the terrible question seemed to come up to him 
from the four quarters of the world and down 
from the peaks that rose up to the very heavens. 
He could not quiet it, but he became more and 
more callous to its voice. 

Gradually he resumed his old practice of riding 
ove: ‘ie plains. Often when, after one of these 
absences, he reached the point whence he could 
see his valley from the secluded trail, he half- 
hoped all his stolen herds might have disap- 
peared. Yet he saw them each time with a sense 
of joy that he was not yet compelled to work for 
some master, and that still his wife and child had 
| means to live in plenty and in safety. 

Juan was passing the *‘Three R’’ ranch one 





Adoption!’ 


day, when he noticed a bunch of cattle corralled 
| about the low stone barn. The corral walls were 
also of stone, and the heavy gates were secured 
| by padlocks. Juan reined in his pony and gazed 
| contemplatively at the herd. 
| One of the peons, or Mexican herders, came to 
Juan with a friendly greeting in Spanish. 
“Branding ?”’ inquired Juan. 
“No. Antonio and Silva are to drive them 
| to Pueblo to-morrow, and a fine lot they are. 
The master means that they shall not be stolen. 
See, the gates are padlocked inside and out.” 





| “Surely, that is a bright thought!" Juan 
| looked his admiration. 
| ‘Yes, sefor. But the master is wise. No 


| more stolen cattle for him!” 

| Still,” reflected Juan, while the engaging 
smile on his face remained unchanged, ‘“‘he does 
| not seem wise enough to consider that an active 
| man could soon make a breach in that stone wall 
large enough to drive an elephant through. The 
| man is welcome to his padlocks. They shall not 
| be disturbed.” 

| The hankering to possess himself of more cattle 
| had entered Juan’s heart. He glanced up at the 

| Setting sun. 

| “JT must ride on. Adios, comrade!’ he said, 
| with a fresh scheme buzzing in his head. 

| The pony struck into a long, swinging gallop. 
| By and by Juan crossed the shallow South San 
| Carlos. Then he dismounted and walked beside 

the pony up the rocky slope. 

‘Here the herd of cattle will pass on their 
way to Pueblo to-morrow,” thought Juan. ‘There 
will be but two men with them, I dare say.” 

Juan gianced at the loose rocks as he went 
upward. Ata point where the pass was very 
narrow and steep he stopped before a little pile 
of varying shapes and weight. He stooped and 
lifted one after another. 

‘They are not heavy,”’ he reflected, and balanced 
|them thoughtfully. ‘With them Antonio and 
| Silva could be struck senseless without a shot. 

Yes, it could be done easily—easily and silently. 


From here I could drive the cattle easily into my 
trail. Hush! What was that?’ 

He stood up and looked around wildly. He 
shook in every limb. He had heard a long, low 
sigh. 

It was the first note of a rising wind through 
the stiff foliage of the cedars, but to his guilty 
fancy it sounded like the labored breathing of a 
dying man. 

The color forsook his swarthy face, his knees 
became so weak that he sank prostrate. 

‘‘My promise !’’ he groaned. ‘So soon to forget! 
Perdition wait for me! I cannot see a bunch of 
cattie without longing for them. O holy saints, 
have mercy! help me to keep my promise !”’ 

As he grovelled in the dust, it seemed to him 
that his dead friend sighed 
again and again. 

When Juan at last rose to 
his feet his dark face was 
rigid. He had at last come 
toa resolution. He mounted 
his horse and left the bridle 
lying loosely upon the ani- 
mal’s neck while he rode 
down the hill. Now he re- 
viewed his own case with 
unsparing frankness. 

‘It has been a pleasure 
to steal from these Ameri- 
cans,”’ he reflected. ‘‘I have 
not spared them, and when 
a life stood in my way— 
well—so much the worse for 
the life. 

‘But I have not harmed 
own people. I have 

honorable there. I 
have always hoped that 
Father Nicolas’s prayers 
for my soul might have the 
effect to make me lose my 
sinful desires after a time— 
after 1 had made a good 
sum by the business. But 
he is dead, and the desire 
lives, to master me. I must 
give it up. 

“If I do not Father Nic- 
olas will appear visibly to 
me. lam keeping him out 
of his rest in Heaven. Ah, 
how he sighed! It must 
not be. I shall go to eternal 
perdition if I do not keep my promise. There is 
only one way, I am too weak for any other. 

“There is but one way, only one. Zara and 
the little Inez will weep at first, but they will soon 
take comfort. There is but one way to quiet the 
soul of my dead friend.” 

His horse, left to its own guidance, struck into 
a trail which branched off from the main road, 
and followed it for a couple of miles before Juan 
noted the locality. Then he smiled grimly. 

“So you’re making for the Half Circle and Bar 
to-night, Chiquita? It's as well. Then I may do 
what I have to do before my courage fails. The 
last time we were there was when their cattle and 
horses were lost. I helped them tosearch next day. 
I always help, and they follow me like sheep.” 

Miss Keziah Nelson, mistress of the Half 
Circle and Bar Ranch, coming to her door, saw 
his horse in the twilight. 

‘Juan Mace is coming,”’ she announced to her 
brother and her young nephew, Amos. ‘Light the 
lamp, can’t ye, Amos!”’ 

Juan rode up to the doorway. 
pressed him to come in. 

‘‘Not to-night, sefiora,’’ he said. ‘I have called 
with news. May I see your brother ?”’ 

Mr. Nelson arose and came forward. 


my 
been 


Miss Keziah 


“Sefor,” said Juan, ‘‘you find not the cattle 
which so often have been stolen? No? Though 
all the plainsmen hunt and hunt. But I—I —” 


He paused. In the silence the darkness seemed 
to draw closer around him, and to listen for his 
words, that it might bear them away on the 
wind, to scatter them broadcast among the men 
who would hunt him down. 

He paused. He was still free, he might escape, 
but—his promise and that fearful sigh! 

‘*Well,” remarked Mr. Nelson, interrogatively. 

Juan answered steadily, “I have had better 
luck, I have found them —”’ 

‘‘Not the cattle!’’ cried Miss Keziah. 

“Yes, sefiora. The catile and—the man who 
took them.”’ 

‘“‘The man! Only one ?”’ demanded Miss Keziah. 








186 


“Only one, sefiora. Listen to me, sefior, you 
and the boy. Rouse up your, neighbors, and 
to-morrow let them take the trail I will tell you 
of. In the valley to which it leads they will find 
much of their lost stock. Notall. No, the man 
who took them had to live. No, not all, but he 
will be there.”’ 

“Are you sure ?”’ asked Mr. Nelson, his glance 
resting on a rifle which hung conspicuously on 
the wall. Juan followed his glance and laughed. 

“Sure, sefior. You will shoot him, of course. 
You cattlemen might spare a murderer, but never 
a cattle-thief.’’ 

‘‘Why should they ?’’ cried Miss Keziah, her 
eyes blazing. ‘Shooting is too good for him!” 

“Do you think so?’’ returned Juan, looking at 
her thoughtfully. ‘Perhaps the thief is some 
poor wretch who weakly yields to temptation.” 

“Then you may be sure he’s better out of the 
world than in it,’”’ interrupted the ranch-woman. 

Juan gave minute directions in regard to the 
trail. ‘You cannot miss it,’”’ he concluded. 

“But why not stay and go with us yourself, 
Juan ?’’ asked Mr. Nelson. 

“JT shall be there, have no fear.as to that, 
though I cannot well go with you. Adios, sefior.” 

Mr. Nelson and his son roused their neighbors 
so effectually that Juan Mace, as he stood at 
noon next day on a crag overlooking the trail, 
counted nearly a score of armed cattlemen filing 
into the valley. He heard, with a curious exul- 
tation, their exclamations of surprise or anger as 
one and another caught glimpses of cattle and 
horses which they recognized. 

Zara, looking from the doorway of the rough 
log cabin half-hidden among the rocks, saw the 
strangers, too. She seized the child, and slipped 
to Juan’s side. 

“They come,” she whispered, breathlessly. 
“Save yourself, Juan. Go back! go back! If 
they look up they will see you.” 

“They may not look up,"’ returned Juan, com- 
posedly, “lest they should not—Ola! Ola!’’ he 
suddenly shouted, flinging up his arms. 

“There’s Juan Mace,’”’ said Nelson, glancing 
upward. ‘Hold on, boys! He said he’d be here, 
and he deserves to have a hand in this.” 

Zara thought Juan had gone mad. She wrung 
her hands frantically as he hurried downward, 
but she followed him quickly. 

‘You promised to show us the thief,”’ said 
Nelson; ‘‘where is he ?”’ 

“You shall not be disappointed, sefior. But 
‘remember, J showed you the trail,—the trail 
which none of you could find until I was ready 
for you to find it, I have traversed it often for —”’ 

He stopped. His heart gave a great throb. 
The landscape, the circle of set and angry faces 
wavered darkly for an instant, and then he went 
on doggedly. 

‘7 am the thief !’’ 

“You!” 

The exclamation was a shout of incredulity. 
It was followed by a biank silence in which the 
swift patter of Zara’s flying feet grew faint and 
fainter as she ran away. . 

““Well,”’ said one, ‘‘this fellow has given himself 
up. Why, nobody knows. But we’ll give him a 
fair trial and dispose of him afterward.” 

“Yes,” said Nelson. ‘It'll always be a satis- 
faction to know that he had a fair trial. There's 
a justice of the peace over on the Greenhorn. 
Some of you stay here and round up the cattle, 
and the rest of us will take him over there.”’ 

Juan made no objection, not even when it was 
suggested that he should be bound. But as they 
were bringing his hands together after tying the 
cord about his wrist he suddenly wrenched one 
hand loose, and with the cord fluttering waved a 





gesture of farewell upward to where, on the 
mountain-side, the low mound of Father Nicolas's 
grave showed faintly beside a tattered tent. 

“It is done, padre,’’ he murmured. 

Some of the cow-boys, on the alert for treachery, 
construed the action into a signal to some con- 
cealed enemy, and instantly fired on Juan. They 
were so close that their powder scorched his 
clothing. He fell dead in his tracks. 

The men regarded the lifeless figure gravely, 
and one of them remarked: 

‘He give himself up, I reckon he didn’t expect 
tolive. The trial would ’a’ been a mere formality, 
anyhow.”’ ‘ 

Years afterward his bleaching skeleton still lay 
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| close beside the trail ‘at the entrance to the valley. 
Butas time passed some of those who had suffered 
at his hands remembered the crowning sacrifice 
of his life, and buried his bones. 

None of them ever saw the woman and child 
}again. They probably made their way to Mexico. 
| In grotesque commemoration of the Mexican’s 
| exploits, the valley was long known as ‘‘Mace’s 
| Hole.”? But as the country became more thickly 
| settled, the ‘‘Hole’’ became a pleasure resort, the 
name was changed, and Juan Mace and his story 
| are now but dimly remembered in the traditions 
of early settlers. Cari Lovis KinGspvry. 
linda pits 


MY CASTLE. 


Though palace grand or humble cot, 
Though creams or crusts, it matters not; 
All else may prove their falsities, 
Within myself my castle is. 
Selected. —Corelli C. W. Simpson. 
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For the Companion. 


DILLY’S RELATIONS. 
In Two CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER II. 
‘‘Where’s Dilly?” 


“I declare, it’s after six o’clock!” exclaimed Pa 
Preston, laying aside his paper. ‘Lizzie Ann and 
Dilly had better go after the cows right away.” 

“Lizzie Ann hasn’t changed her Sunday-school 
dress,” said Mrs. Preston, “and I let Dilly go down 





Meanwhile Dilly had travelled slowly along the 
road for a mile or more, weeping gently as she 
went, and stanching the tears with her little 
scalloped muslin handkerchief. By and by it had 
become so damp that she spread it over the top of 
her hat to dry, tucking the corners down under 
the hat ribbons to hold it. After a while a puff of 
wind came along and lifted the tiny square and 
bore it to a bush by the roadside, where it lodged. 

Dilly had then stopped crying, so she did not 
miss it. 

There were few houses for the first two or three 
miles on the road to Dover, and those few all stood 
so far back from the road that Dilly passed un- 
noticed. Then there was a stretch of woods, 
through which she ran with a fast beating heart. 

When she came out on the other side of the 
wood and sat down on a stone by the wayside to 
rest, she was startled to see how near the horizon 
the sun was. She was two miles from home, and 
the Dover spires seemed as far away as ever. 

Now she could see several farm-houses in the 
distance, and the road did not look quite so lonely. 
She pressed on bravely for another half-hour, then 
stopped to rest again. 

All at once it seemed to her the evening 
grew darker. There were stars in the sky, and 
under the trees by the roadside the ground was in 
gray shadow. 

“Oh dear!” Dilly gasped. “It’s night now, and 
I haven’t got anywhere. I wish I had gone home! 
I want to be at home! O Pa—Pa Preston, I wonder 
if he won’t come and find me!” 

Then all at once Dilly realized what a dreadful 
thing she was doing. What if the folks at home 
had missed her and were hunting and calling? 

| All the protection that she had enjoyed, the home- 





Taking Dilly Home. 


to grandma’s. I wonder what’s keeping her so 
long. Can’t one of the boys go for the cows just 
as well?” 

Reuben went to bring home the cows. He came 
back in half an hour, and still Dilly had .not 
returned. The baby cried, and refused to be as 
good with Lizzie Ann as he was with Dilly. 


evening darkened faster. 


through the lane from grandma’s cottage. 
“What in the world is Dilly staying down at 
grandma’s so long for?” Mrs. Preston asked. 
“Dilly.!” exclaimed Uncle Cyrus, stopping short. 





“Yes, Dilly. She went down to take grandma 
some things when the sun was more than two 
hours high, and I haven’t seen her since.” 

“Why, she didn’t stay there a minute!” said 
Uncle Cyrus. “She just left the things and came 
away. I supposed she came right home.” 

“Perhaps she came in when we didn’t see her, 
and went up-stairs and dropped asleep there,” said 
Mrs. Preston. “Lizzie Ann, you run up and see.” 

When Lizzie Ann came down and reported that 
Dilly was not up-stairs, all the family started up 
with alarm. 

“Something must have happened to that child!” 
Pa Preston exclaimed. “Boys, go and get the 
barn lanterns, quick! We must hunt for her.” 

Soon all about the Preston farm the lanterns 
flashed and twinkled, and the voices of Pa Preston, 
Uncle Cyrus and the boys called, “Dilly! Dilly!” 
Ma Preston and Lizzie Ann joined fearfully in 
the hunt, peering about the barn and attic and 
cellar and house-lot with the milk-room lantern, 
calling Dilly’s name with quavering voices, and 
looking in the most unlikely places. 

Even Grandma Parsons leaned over the lane 
gate, anxiously watching the light of the lanterns, 


and thinking uncomfortably of what she had said | 


in Dilly’s hearing. She even declared to Uncle 
Cyrus that she thought Dilly ought to be whipped 
when she was found. 

Uncle Cyrus rebelled at this seeming heartless- 
ness: “When she’s found! Better wait till we 
find her before there’s talk about whipping. Like 
enough she’s killed or‘hurt somewhere. I tell 
you, John Preston sets a sight by that child, fer 
all he’s so quiet about it, an’ he’ll feel dretfully if 
anything’s happened to her.” 

Much frightened, the searchers met on the porch 

| again as the clock was striking nine. The search 
about the farm had been as thorough as they could 
make in the night-time. Uncle Cyrus had even 
poked tremblingly with a pole to the bottom of the 
deep well in the back yard. 

“We must harness up a horse, boys,” said Pa 
Preston, “and ask for her along the road, both 
ways. If we don’t get any trace, we'll have to 
call the neighbors out.” 


The stars came twinkling in the sky, and the | 
Uncle Cyrus’s pipe | 
glowed like a coal in the gloom as he came slowly | 


| like bustle of the farm-house, the comfort of her 
| own little cot-bed came to her remembrance. She 
| longed to be “back home” as she sat there on the 
lonely country road under the blinking stars. 

How kind and gentle Pa Preston had been! 
“My little girl,” he had always called her. Even 
the less tender kindness of Ma Prestou was such 
a precious and indispensable thing that Dilly 
wondered how she could have thought of living 
without it. 

Her far-away, unknown relations faded into 
strangeness, and only the familiar life was real, 

“And there won’t be anybody to help ma take 
care of the baby. And Lizzie Ann will have to go 
to school alone to-morrow. T’ll go right back 
home. I don’t care what Grandma Parsons said— 
I ’most know they want me!” 

But poor Dilly was three miles of lonely road 
from home, and she thought of the dark wood with 
fear. 

Her heart was beating fast with alarm as she 
rose to go back, and in her fright she began to 
run. When a great black shaggy animal came 
leaping across an open lot at the right and plunged 
| over the fence, barking and bounding toward her, 
Dilly screamed aloud in terror. 
| It was only a great good-natured Newfoundland, 
| who took the flying child for a playfellow; but 
| Dilly was afraid of dogs. Crying and moaning 
| she fled along the path, too much terrified to heed 

where she was going. Stones and stubble tripped 
her feet, briers caught her dress, but she stumbled 
|and struggled on. Her hat blew off, and she did 
| not stop for it; her face was pale and pinched 
with fright, and her helpless little arms were out- 
| stretched. 
| There was @ ditch by the roadside where Farmer 
| Hayes had begun digging for the drainage of a 
| boggy piece of land. The ground was quite dry 
now, and the work had been stopped for a time, but 
| the deep, open drain yawned along the line of the 
fence for several rods. In her wild flight Dilly 
did not see it. Running at full speed her feet 
| slipped over the brink, and she went down. 
| She had a moment’s sense of falling. Then 
| Dilly struck the bottom, and lay quite unconscious 
in the dry drain. It was a little after three o’clock 
next morning when Pa Preston and Reuben drove 
along the Dover road to renew the search for Dilly. 
The first streaks of dawn were in the sky. 
| They had continued the hunt, with some neigh- 
| bors from the village, till near midnight. The 
| village and all the familiar roads and paths near 
| home had been searched over and over. Then it 
| had been agreed that nothing more could be done 
| till daybreak, and the searchers had reluctantly 
| gone home to take a few hours’ rest. 
| Inthe Preston house there had been little sleep, 
and after an uneasy nap or two John Preston had 
risen and harnessed his horse again. Just as he 








was driving out of the yard Reuben joined him, 
and climbed to the seat. 

“I don’t suppose it is of much use to look this 
way,” said the father, as he turned the horse’s 
head toward Dover, ‘but I’m going to try it, though 
I can’t imagine any reason for Dilly to come in this 
direction.” 

He looked weary and haggard in the gray 
morning light, and indeed his heart was very 
heavy. He was a silent man, and gave little out- 
ward show of the depth of his feelings. 

The sky grew brighter as they drove along, and 
the outlines of the fences and buildings were seen 
more distinctly. There was no sign of life at the 
Trumbull house or the Dexter place, and though 
Pa Preston checked his horse and looked search- 
ingly over the premises he finally drove slowly by. 

“I don’t think there is any use in stirring them 
up so early in the morning,” he observed. “It isn’t 
at all likely they could help us any.” 

Reuben’s sharp eyes were scanning every object 
in the fields and by the roadside as they rode 
along. 

“I wonder what the white thing is, hanging on 
that berry-bush just over the fence,” he observed. 
“Stop a minute, pa, and I’ll get out and get it.” 

He walked to the fence and shouted when he 
pulled the morsel of muslin from the bush. 

“Pa,” he exclaimed, running back to the wagon, 
“Dilly has been this way. See, this is her hand- 
kerchief. Here’s her name in the corner, and it’s 
the very one I gave her last Christmas.” 

Pa Preston jumped quickly from the wagon. 

“Drive on slowly, Reub,” he directed, “and I’ll 
look along the way to see if I can find any more 
traces of her.” 

Slowly as they drove and eagerly as they searched 
there were no signs of the lost child for a long 
distance. At the edge of the wood through which 
Dilly had hurried so sorrowfully, Pa Preston 
stepped into the wagon again. 

“We may as well drive on, and wake up some of 
the farmers along the Dover road,” he said. “We 
shall need to have help in order to search the 
woods thoroughly.” 

The sun came up as they left the woods ani 
shone bright on the green earth, all sparkling with 
dew. It shone on a little sun-hat lying forlornly 
by the side of the road, its green ribbons soiled 
with dust and damp. 

“Dilly’s hat, father!” cried Reuben, pointing to 
it. 

They leaped from the wagon and hurried up and 
down the road, looking excitedly about and shout- 
ing Dilly’s name. After many minutes a faint cry 
answered them. 

It came from beyond a ridge of earth thrown up 
near the fence. In a moment Reuben and his 
father were there looking down into the trench 
where Dilly had fallen. 

The little white, drawn face with blue circles 
about the eyes was held close to Pa Preston’s 
rough coat, and his strong arms held her tenderly 
as Reuben slowly drove the team homeward. She 
smiled a weak, pitiful smile up into her stepfather’s 
kind face. 

“I thought you’d come and find me, pa,” she 


murmured. “A big dog chased me, and I fell into 
the ditch and hurt my arm. Then I couldn’t get 
out.” 


“But how came you away out here, Dilly? Where 
were you trying to go?” 

The little trembling form was shaken with sobs. 

“I—was—going to try to find some own relations 
—and see if they would want me. Uncle Cyrus 
told me I had an Uncle George Wilby.” 

“Yes, so you have, child, and I meant to take 
you to see him when you were older. It was only 
because you were such a little girl that I never 
explained it to you. Your Uncle George Wilby is 
a poor blind man, and livesin a blind asylum. He 
couldn’t take care of you. But why did you want 
to go away from home, Dilly? Were you unhappy 
there? Was any one unkind to you?” 

Then the whole dreadful trouble came out in one 
burst of anguish in Pa Preston’s strong, loving 
arms. 

“They said—Uncle Cyrus and Grandma Parsons 
—that you was working to death to take care of 
that Halsey girl—and that’s me. They said I hadn’t 
any right there, and ’twas an everlastin’ shame 
that you had me left on your hands!” 

For a few minutes Pa Preston said nothing, but 
any one familiar with him would have known by 
the look on his face that he was angry. Finally 
he bent his head and kissed the little tear-washed 
face. 

“Don’t ever let anything of that sort trouble you 
again, Dilly,” he said, gently. ‘‘You’ve been my 
little girl for a good while. You didn’t know about 
it, but you were adopted as mine when you were 
four years old, and your name is really Dilly 
Preston. You have just as much right in my 
house as Reuben, or Julius, or little Johnny.” 

With a restful sigh, Dilly snuggled her head 
back against Pa Preston’s shoulder. The reaction 
had come from the long strain of pain and fright 
and suffering, andin five minutes Dilly was soundly 
asleep. 

She did not waken when Pa Preston lifted her 
from the wagon, and carried her up the front stairs 
to the best bed in the parlor chamber. When he 
saw that Dilly was still sleeping peacefully he went 
out and started directly for Grandma Parsons’s 
cottage. 

John Preston was a man of few words, but on 
rare occasions he spoke his mind with great cleci- 
sion. No one else ever knew just what he said to 
Grandma Parsons and Uncle Cyrus. But they 
were ever afterward particularly kind to Dilly, 
and from that day till she left the shelter of her 
adopted father’s house for a home of her own, no 
one ever hinted again to Dilly that she was a 
trouble or a burden. 

Dilly was in bed for several days—weak, feverish 
and ill, as the result of the night’s fright and shock 
and exposure. But gradually the rosy color came 
back to her cheeks, and the happy look to her 
innocent eyes. 

One day Dilly woke from a nap, and saw her 
stepmother sitting by the bedside sewing on a 
pretty dress. She held it up with a smile. e 

“It’s for you, Dilly. Do you like it?” 

“O mother, is that for me?” cried Dilly, her eyes 
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shining. “It’s so pretty. It’s as pretty as if—asif his horse by the bridle, while he himself crouched | the impetus, reared and fell upon the fallen mass, | down again with some errand; and as I paused at 


I was your own little girl.” 

Mrs. Preston had a warm, motherly heart, for all 
her occasional sharpness. The tears sprang to her 
eyes, and she kissed the little flushed face on the 
pillow kindly. 

“You are my little girl, Dilly. You belong to me 


and to all of us.” 
FANNY M. JOHNSON. 
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A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VII. 
South Mountain. 


Marching through Maryland was a different 
business from marching through Virginia, where 
we rarely saw a resident, except now and then a 


timid negro family following the retreat toward | 


the north, with bundles of scanty household goods. 
Occasionally we found some old Chloe ready to 
cook us queer, coarse hoe-cakes baked in the ashes 
of her cabin, but commonly we got nothing to eat 
in Virginia except what we brought in our haver- 
sacks and wagons. The country had been a fight- 
ing-ground for months, and was almost denuded 
of its eatables. 

In Maryland all was changed. The country 
seemed to swarm with people, for the farmers for 
miles around used to gather their families into 
their queer, old-fashioned wagons and come down 
to see the army pass by. They cheered us and 
smiled at us, and waved little flags with the stars 
and stripes. The quaint, picturesque colored 
people who formed part of every group seemed to 
enjoy the sight all the more heartily that their 
masters and mistresses enjoyed it too. 

As for eating—our march was like apicnic! We 
might almost have dispensed with our rations— 
those of us who had money. Our camp was 
seldom out of sight of a house, and by running to 
the nearest we could get what seemed to us a 
banquet—fresh bread, butter, milk, eggs, apple- 
pie and honey having an almost intoxicating effect 
after the rough fare to which we were used. 

Sometimes the hospitable lady of the mansion 
would station a small negro boy or girl with a 
bunch of peacock’s feathers to keep the flies off 
the soldiers whtle they ate, which pleased our 
sense of humor immensely. 

When we came to pay, these simple-minded, 
honest folk would ask some ridiculously small 
price for the meal—five, ten or perhaps fifteen 
cents each, which enabled the scantiest purses to 
hold out for a good deal of such comfortable cam- 
paigning. 

We were under new commanders. It was General 
McClellan who was directing our pleasant advance 
through Maryland. General Reno commanded our 
division, and General Wilcox our brigade. 

One sign, to me, of the changed management 
was the unceasing call from headquarters for 
reports of all kinds, statements of our condi- 
tion, our horses, our ammunition and so forth, 
which kept the battery clerk busy. Upon halting, 
I used to climb into a little space at the end of one 
of the baggage-wagons reserved for my boxes of 
books and papers, and write by the hour, until the 
“major” or the cook would come to my canvas- 
roofed office to call me to supper. 

One day of that September campaign must not 
be forgotten—the day we marched through Fred- 
erick. The inhabitants, all Union people, had had 
the enemy among them for two or three days. 
Such a welcome as they gave us I never expect to 
see again. 

The houses, piazzas and dooryards were ful! of 
people, all cheering and waving their hats and 
handkerchiefs. The women wore little flags or 
rosettes. Beautiful girls seemed half-crazy with 
delight and excitement. The army had been 


marching through the town all day before our | 


division came, but nobody seemed tired of admir- 
ing and cheering. 

Some warm-hearted people stood at their gates 
and served clear, cold water to every thirsty soldier 
who passed. I presume old Barbara Frietchie 
gazed at us from her attic window,— 

Bowed with her fourscore years and ten, 
Bravest of all in Frederick town; 
but we knew nothing of her brave deed of two 
days before, and saw her, if we saw her at all, 
only as a very old woman in a crowd of ten thou- 
sand people. 

From all this good living and uproarious wel- 
come we were plunged into an experience of 
battle so severe that all our former fighting seemed 
tame. 


On a lovely Sunday morning we lay in camp | 


longer than usual, and began to flatter ourselves 
we were to have a whole day of rest, when the 
bugle gave us the orderto march. Soon our course 
lay up the side of a mountain, close to the foot of 
which we had spent the night. It was not a long 
but a pretty steep ascent, by a narrow and rocky 
road, hedged in so closely with small trees and 
brushwood that we could see nothing to the right 
hor the left. 

The density of this foliage seemed to deaden 
and put at a greater distance the noise of cannon- 
ading which we had heard ahead from the start. 


We had no thought of being within less than a | 


mile or two of the enemy when our brigade 
general, forcing his horse through the shrubbery 
beside the road, seemed surprised to see our 
battery-wagon tugging up the ledges, and said: 

“That thing ought not to have come up here so 
close! Turn out of the road here, drivers, and 
clear the way for the infantry!” 

Then I knew the pieces in advance of us must 
be going into action, so I slipped from my seat 
while our drivers were seeking an opening in the 
wood big enough to squeeze the team in. Up the 
hill I scrambled, past several caissons which were 
halted in a good deal of confusion, blocking the 
little road. 

Louder and louder came the reverberations of 
the guns. Something seemed to be-wrong. There 
was no infantry to be seen. 

Presently I came upon our color-bearer holding 


in the ditch beside the road, the flag tightly rolled 
up on its staff and protected by its leathern case. 
| What was he doing there? I hardly stopped to 
think, but ran on a few paces farther, where I 
found two or three of our teams in a little cleared 
space at the right of the road, beyond which the 
ground seemed to become level, though the trees 
| were thicker than ever. 

“Stop here half a minute, Bryant!” said one of 
our fellows, standing behind a large tree. He 
| spoke in a sort of hushed, eager voice, and I 

paused to see what he meant. 

As he drew me close to him the whole air in an 
instant seemed filled with sound, and a terrible 

storm of shot swept by us. Half a dozen struck 

| the tree behind which we stood; enough went 
through the foliage to send down upon us a shower 
of leaves and twigs. 

| “What is that?” I said, startled, for I had never 

been under any such fire before. 

“It is a bad business. It is canister. We are 
within a few yards of a rebel battery, hid in the 
woods, and there is no infantry ahead for skir- 
mishers, and none for supports. Captain Butler 


in which horses and drivers struggled in wild 


| confusion. 


has sent Church back to tell the general; but we | 


shall catch it.” 
Canister is a missile which artillery can use only 
| at very short range, a can filled with twenty or 
thirty iron balls which bursts as it leaves the gun, 
and scatters its contents over a wide space. 
Hardly had my comrade ceased speaking when 
| another of those dreadful hail-storms swept by. 
| It seemed a miracle that neither of us was hurt. 


Two infantry soldiers running close beside me 
had their heads taken clean off by one shell. How 
I sickened at the sight! But pretty soon a curve 
in the road sheltered us from the storm of shot and 
shell, and we took a breath or two. 

We were surprised to see that the whole army 
was not running away with us. A slender infantry 
column was winding up the mountain, taking the 
brush in preference to the road to avoid the fire. 

I began to feel a little ashamed. Two of our 
lieutenants, to be sure, had led the stampede, and 
seemed yet reluctant to pause. But where was 
Captain Butler? Who had heard that frantic order 
from his lips? Nobody seemed to know. 

This was a panic—one of the most terrible things 
which can happentoanarmy. Men may be afraid, 
and yet do brave things; but once seized with the 
contagion of a panic, courage and reason disappear, 
and they are as little accountable for what they do 
as a frenzied horse that dashes down the street 
trampling on people, and at last killing himself. 

Fortunately, in our case, the panic did not extend 
beyond our own battery. The infantry whom we 
passed in our mad flight looked at us with amaze- 
ment. We had some semblance of excuse for it in 
the false order which some crazy coward shouted 
as from the captain, and in the fact, evident to the 
stupidest soldier, that we had been sent by some 
blunder into an ambush. 

Captain Butler had no share in the disgrace of 
that flight. He remained with the pieces till he 
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corporals, a tall, strong fellow, came running to us had fairly got our breath and collected our senses 
| out of the thicket in front, pressing his hands to | he rode in among us, pale with shame for his com- 


| his side, from which the blood was pouring, and 
screaming as if he had gone crazy. 
“Oh, help me!” he cried. “Oh, take this out of 
| me!” 
| We could indeed see the ball of the canister in 
the wound; but before we could touch it he was 
running down the mountain, shrieking as he went. 
I had not yet reached my piece nor seen the 
| captain. It took a considerable effort, I confess, 
to tighten up the nerves and quit the partial shelter 
of the tree; but I thought of duty and honor, and 
pressed forward through the bushes, stooping low 
| to avoid the musket-balls that hummed along in 
| the brief intervals of the canister discharges. 
| Ina moment I almost stepped upon the form of 
another of our men, lying moaning on the ground 
with one leg carried away below the knee. 

“Carry me away from this! Carry me away for 
the sake of mercy!” he begged. 

I could not lift him alone, and no one else was 
near. A step farther forward I caught a glimpse 
| of two of our pieces through the smoke; but with 

that glimpse came a sight of rushing, panic- 
stricken men, and one who bounded past me 
shouted : 

“Captain Butler says, ‘Every man for himself!’ ” 

If I had been a better soldier perhaps I might 
have questioned his authority, but I saw shoulder- 
straps in the crowd that dashed by me, and with- 
out reflecting a tenth of a second I joined the rush, 
going in great leaps down the mountain. 

What a flight! The enemy had been in posses- 
sion of that height for a week, had studied the 
ground carefully, and had precisely the range of 
the rough defile through which our road ran. 
| Their shells poured down, making leaps of thirty 
| feet from rock to rock. 

It seemed that nothing could pass safely through. 
Yet down we ran, officers and men, in wild rout. 
| Of course the panic was communicated to the 
| drivers who had paused at various points on the 
ascent, and they ran their horses down with results 
| that twenty pages of details could not describe. 
| The leading horses on the forge stumbled and 
| fellas I passed them, and then the next pair fell 


over them, and the wheel horses, unable to check 


| 
| 


| 


| living thing. 


| 


mand, not with fear for himself. 


“Men!” said he, “I don’t know what this means. | 
Our guns are | 


But I can’t stop now to talk about it. 
up at the top of the mountain, and I want you to 
go up with me and get them back. The caissons 
will remain here with their drivers for the present. 
Every cannoneer and spare man will report for 
duty at the guns as soon as possible. Lieutenant 
Casket is there with some of his detachment.” 

Before the captain turned his horse half a dozen 
of us started at a quick pace up the road, and 
presently the main body of the men followed. 

We pushed on up the steep road. Captain Butler, 
Lieutenant Casket, Sergeant-Major Church and 
a faithful few of the men were crouching in the 
woods a few rods in rear of where the guns 
stood. They beckoned us to join them, and we 
soon saw that our guns were just between the 
lines of the two armies, and beyond the reach 
of either. 

They were in the very teeth of the Southern line 
of infantry and artillery, and no man could stand 
beside them now and live, so hot a fire did the 
enemy pour forth at the appearance there of any 
But, on the other hand, a line of our 
infantry skirmishers was now in position, lying 
flat on their faces a few yards in front of us, and 
the enemy dared not advance a foot from their 
shelter to drag away the brass pieces they coveted. 

Our only duty was to lie low and wait for some 
general advance to give us a chance to get to the 
guns. 

A ledge of rock, hardly more than a foot high, 
gave us complete shelter from the bullets which 
were still flying thickly. We soon learned to lie 
with tranquillity among the pine needles, and allow 
ourselves to be covered, like the Babes in the 
Wood, with the leaves which the balls whizzing 
overhead scattered down upon us from the trees. 

After this the day became tedious. The captain, 
being short of officers, sent me down to the valley 
in charge of a caisson, which had somehow been 
stranded apart from the rest on the mountain-side, 
and I walked wearily up the steep ascent again, 
for the third time that day. An hour or two later, 
when the sun was near the horizon, I was sent 





the foot “Major” Church rode down, having some 
other mission to perform. 

Even as we met, the quartermaster sergeant rode 
up from the wagon bivouac in the rear, bearing on 
the pommel of his saddle a pan of steak and pota 
toes which our thoughtful cook had sent forward. 
It was almost worth going through such dangers 
and toils to eat such a meal with such an appetite. 

The “major” was confident there would be no 
further movement that night, and was sure that if 
one should be ordered we could get up in time. 
So he and I lay down together in his blankets, and 
both slept so soundly in half a minute that no 
cannonading would have roused us. 

We found when we awoke that a general charge 


| of the infantry had been ordered just at nightfall, 


which had proved one of the most brilliant achieve 
ments of the whole war. 

The infantry regiments had 
forward, past our who lay 


moved 
in 


swiftly 


men wait, past 


| our guns so long deserted, into the Southern line 


on the crest of the mountain, killing many of the 
enemy with the bayonet, and chasing the rest in 
wild confusion down the hill. 

Those of our battery who were at once plucky 
enough and lucky enough to be on the spot at the 
right moment, had sprung forward to the guns 
with a will, and sent half a dozen rounds after the 
flying enemy. As the men were not numerous the 
captain had himself worked at the piece in the 
labor of loading and firing. 

Our division commander, Reno, had 
been killed while directing the infantry movement. 
And all this while the “major” and I, who con- 
sidered ourselves not less courageous than the 
rest, and were eager for a share in a fight which 
should not be a defeat, were slumbering uncon- 
sciously at the foot of the mountain! 

We had a chance in a day or two to get our fill 
of victorious fighting, and I was able to realize 
how a victory is only less terrible than a defeat. 

A squad of our men were digging a grave for one 
dead comrade, shot through the head in that first 
storm of canister. The wounded had been sent 
back to the rear. On the top of the mountain and 
far down the western side the ground was strewn, 
in some places covered, with the Confederate dead. 
In one little hut, only a few feet square, three or 
four had sought shelter when the charge came, but 
had failed to find safety. 

The farmers of the neighborhood were making 
bargains with our commanders to bury the dead 
Confederates in long trenches at so many cents 
apiece. Ht was a sight too terrible to be minutely 
described, too awful to be ever forgotten. 

GEORGE B. Woops. 


(At this point the manuscript was left unfinished by 
the author.) 


General 


<-@- 
For the Companion. 


THE LURAY CAVERN. 


At Adelsberg, in Austria, is probably the most 
beautiful cave outside North America; but the 
Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, is the largest in the 
world. Recently a rival to both of these has 
become known—the Luray Cavern, in the Shen- 
andoah Valley in Virginia. In beauty this is 
s0 much superior to the Mammoth Cave that a 
competent observer, who has visited both, has 
compared them respectively to a lady’s parlor and 
a great barn. 

About a mile west of the little town of Luray 
lies a gently rising ridge, under which the cavern 
extends. You might drive by the spot a hundred 
times without suspecting the existence of any- 
thing remarkable. Indeed, the cavern was not 
discovered until 1878, when a strolling photogra- 
pher blundered upon its mouth and entered it. 
Even to-day it contains galleries and recesses 
which never have been explored fully. 

But it has become known so well that more than 


With the report came a scream, and one of our | suddenly found himself almost alone. After we | ten thousand persons visit it annually; and so 


great are the variety and beauty of its formations 

that a committee, specially sent from the Smithso- 
| nian Institution in Washington to examine it, has 
reported that “Comparing this great natural 
curiosity with others of the same class, itis safe 
to say that there is probably no other cave in the 
world more completely and profusely decorated 
with stalactitic and stalagmitic ornamentation 
than that of Luray.” 

The cavern is a great hollow in a long limestone 
range. Its cause was the passing of a current of 
water through the limestone while this was in 
process of hardening during some past period. 
After the hollow had been shaped roughly, drops 
of water, each containing a minute quantity of 
lime in solution, began to drip from the top. Some 
clung to the roof and to each other long enough to 
deposit their burden of lime, and thus points of 
limestone, like icicles, gradually extended down- 
ward. These are called “stalactites.” 

Other drops fell to the floor, and those pinnacles, 
known as “stalagmites,” grew upward. 

In time, as the stalactites grew down, while the 
stalagmites beneath them rose higher, many 
united and formed massive, yet often graceful, 
columns. Some drippings from the side walls 
grew out and crystallized at various angles, and 
in many diverse shapes, into formations properly 
called stalactites, but also termed “helictites.” 

These processes still continue, but are so gradual 
that their annual accumulations are perceptible 
only by the most skilful measurements. Their 
result is a palace of wonders surpassing the most 
marvellous descriptions of fairy-land which the 
human fancy has invented. 

Entering the little house above its mouth, the 
visitor pays a dollar, puts on overshoes to guard 
against the damp floor of the interior, receives a 
tin reflector holding a candle or two, and follows 
his guide into the opening. 

The principal halls and galleries have been 
supplied with incandescent electric lights; but 
candles still are necessary to illuminate the deeper 
recesses and also many particular formations, the 
beauty of which is in the exquisite proportion and 
finish of their details. 

Without expert aid many of the most noteworthy 





sights weuld be overlooked. The guide also acts 
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as a watchman, for thoughtless or malicious visi- | most strongly to the feminine eye, yet all appre- 
tors have injured certain formations in an effort | ciate something of its rare beauty. 


to obtain souvenirs. 
The guide leads the way down a dim, sloping 
passage. As you emerge into the light cast by an 
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Frozen Fountain 


electric burner, he remarks, ‘‘This is the Vegeta- 
ble Market.’”’ You look around and catch your 
breath in surprise. 

In a large alcove at one side you behold, hang- 
ing from the roof or the walls, or piled upon the 
floor, what seem to be hundreds of beets, carrots, 
turnips, potatoes, bunches of asparagus and heads 
of cabbage, each only a stone, yet almost as perfect 
a reproduction of the familiar vegetable as if a 
skilful sculptor had chiselled it. 

You find it hard to believe that nature alone is 
responsible for these apparent carvings. ‘They 
bear examination, too. The illusion does not 
vanish. It does not depend upon contrasts of 
light and shade, nor much upon the aid of the 
imagination. They are nearly as like vegetables 
as if they had been carted in from the neighboring 
farms. : 

Soon you enter the fish-market, which is simi- 
larly amazing. Here the limestone has taken 
the forms of fishes, and you seem to see tons of 
perch, trout, bass and shad hanging or lying in 
orderly rows. The illusion is completed by the 
drops of water which drip from their tails. 

Turning a corner, you enter next a vast gallery, 
five hundred feet long and one hundred wide. 
Although not proportionately high, it is larger 
than many a cathedral. Itis the Elfin Ramble; 
and if ever the underground fairies desired a 
play-room vast enough for a multitude at once 
and full of hiding-places, they had it here. 

A little farther on a shallow pit is seen, which 
has a petrified human bone embedded in its 
bottom. The guide here relates the ‘‘legend”’ of 
Massanutto, an Indian chief, said to have deserted 
his squaw for a pale-faced bride, and therefore to 
have been shut into the cavern to die by his tribe. 

But what is this? A blanket hung froma line? 
Yes, and not only in Shape, size and apparent 
texture does it seem genuine, but bands of red 


run evenly across it, a few inches from the edge, | 


reproducing the stripes upon a real blanket. 

And whatisthis? You hardly need the guide's 
reply, ‘This is the Saracen’s tent.”” The peculiar, 
dome-like canopy and the gracefully flowing 
curtains which formed the Oriental tent are before 
you in this stately, yet exquisite structure of 
stone, into which you actually can enter. 

Next comes the Giants’ Hall, less beautiful 
than grand, but fit for an assembly of the Titans, 
containing several enormous connected rooms 
forming one huge apartment. Gigantic columns 
rise on either side, some simple shafts, of which 
the only striking features are their massiveness 
or their symmetry, and others adorned with 
capitals and decorative work, like those of the 
old Egyptian temples. 

Hovey’s Hall, near by, exhibits a number of 
well-proportioned statues, some being draped 
with much grace. These lack distinct features, 
but at a short distance one almost might imagine 
one’s self in the Louvre. One such statue, dimly 
visible in Pluto’s Chasm, a deep cleft in the side 
of the cavern, well merits its title, the Spectre. 

An object which lingers long in memory is 
Titania's Veil. Passing around an enormous 


column into a huge recess one perceives, as it 
hangs loosely in folds from a sort of branch, a 
surface resembling the veil of a bride. It is 
transparent, and its texture and ornamentation 
are like those of delicate lace. No masterpiece 
of the looms of Brussels or Valenciennes ever 
surpassed its indescribable elegance. It appeals 








Another charming spot is the Bridal Chamber, 
which contains many of the furnishings of such a 
room. 

There is a cathedral also, which alone would 
reward a visit, with its fine columns and the 
tracery of its roof. Moreover, it contains an 
organ, which has pipes almost as regular as those 
to be seen at York or Canterbury. 

The chimes deserve mention, too. At one 
point the guide indicates a group of five 
small columns, by striking which with a 
mallet he produces a succession of sweet, 

bell-like tones delightfully musical. - 
At another place a frozen cas- 
cade, as wide and high as the 
side of a large house and 
glittering like an Alpine 
glacier, leaps from the 
wall of a deep recess. 
The prevailing color 
of the walls is a dull 
cream-white, but there 


ter, and others are 
tinted in red or blue. 
Here and there in the 


ing pools, and even 
lakelets, so transparent 
as to be almost invisi- 
ble. Indeed, many a 
visitor has stepped into 
one before discovering 
where he was. 

These are but a few 
of the wonders of the 
Luray Cavern. It is 
impossible here to men- 
tion others, or even to 
descrébe these ade- 
quately. That there is 
a limit to the power of 
language is never real- 
ized more distinctly than when one tries to 
portray such marvels. Morton Dexter. 
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For the Companion. 
SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 


The radiant sea of crimson and of gold, 

At rise of sun and set of sun unroll 

Is nature’s incense, through the adoring air 
Rising to God,—a perfume and a prayer. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


For some months during last winter the politi- 
cal turmoil in the countries to the south of us 
seemed to be giving way to something like peace 
and order. Butearly in March both South America 
and Central America were, throughout almost 
their whole length and breadth, again the scene 
of various political, revolutionary and inter- 
national turmoil. 

In Honduras an aspiring general led an insur- 
rection which now appears to have been suppressed 
after hard fighting. Plots for armed risings in 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica were discovered by 
the respective governments. Colombia, long 
suffering financial depression from the cessation 
of the Panama Canal construction ‘‘boom,’’ was 
threatened with internal disorder. 

Venezuela, last year exhausted by the Civil War 
in which General Crespo succeeded, and now 
afflicted with roving bands of marauders, had a 
riotous electoral crisis. 

There were election disturbances of a grave 
sort in Peru, against which, also, one of her 
ex-dictators was apparently organizing a filibus- 
tering expedition from Ecuador. One of the 
Argentine provinces went into insurrection against 
the governor who was deputed and sustained by 
the Central government. The President of Uru- 
guay was charged with seeking reélection by 
arbitrary interference with electoral rights. 

Finally, an active rebellion with heavy fighting 
progressed in the Brazilian province of Rio 
Grande do Sul. 

Not only were all these countries either in civil 
war or likely to become so, but some were in 
danger of warring with one another. Chile, which 
has enjoyed internal peace since the successful 
insurrection of 1891 against Balmaceda, has a 
dangerous dispute with Argentina about bounda- 
ries. Brazil is thought not unlikely to fight both 
Argentina and Uruguay, because both have stim- 
ulated Brazilian rebels. And for reasons not 
clearly specified, correspondents in Central Amer- 
ica think that a consequence of the Honduras 
insurrection may be war between that republic 
and her neighbors. 

Of all these troubles that in Brazil appears most 
formidable and likely to produce lasting effects. 
The rebellious province of Rio Grande do Sul, one 
of the wealthiest in Brazil, is inhabited by a 
superior population, more than one-quarter being 
German immigrants. The whole people appear 
united in a belief that they could prosper better if 
independent or united with Uruguay. 

If they cannot win independence they are likely 
to bring Uruguay and Brazil to war by seeking 
annexation to the former. Now several other 


Brazilian provinces’ have either been lately in| 


insurrection or are difficult to control. In these 
circumstances a war with Uruguay would, in the 


are streaks or surfaces | 
as dazzling as alabas- | 


cavern also are charm- | 


| opinion of some observers in South America, 
— a general break-up of Brazil, and a great 
deal of fighting with and among her neighbors for 
the fragments. 

| The Spanish American countries have never 
| been for a long period all peaceful at once, but it 
seemed some years ago that their people were 
' gradually forsaking political disorder. This 
impression now appears to have been due to the 
temporary effects of great sums of foreign money 
that had been lent either to South American 
Governments undertaking public works, or to 
private corporations engaged in large improve- 
ments in those countries. 

While the borrowed money was being expended 
on railways, steamboats, canals, telegraph lines, 
wharves, docks and such like enterprises it kept 
the more active citizens busy, provided them with 
profits, and produced a general sense of ‘‘good 
times.”” When the expenditures ceased, hard 
times came together with the pressure of taxation | 
to pay high interest on the loans. Then idle 
multitudes became again ready to follow the active 
adventurers who, when speculation is not rife’ in 
a South American State, are ever quick to look 
for fortune in revolutionary schemes. 

The lesson that anarchy is a general loss, and 
the orderly legal devolution of authority a general 
gain, is not easily learned. 





_——— 





THE DARLING OF THE YEAR. 


April, young April, 
Ever fresh and dear, 
“Sweet sixteen” among the months, 
Darling of the year! 
Ere your smile can flash and die, 
Lo! a tear o’ertakes it; 
Ere the tear is fully globed 
Dainty laughter shakes it. 
se your curls upon the wind — 
P That —< *tice me pveiow : 
ress your lips upon the spray, 
‘And the rose shall follow! | 


Spectator. —Frederick Langbridge. 
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THE FREIGHT-CAR LAW. 


A law was adopted at the last session of Con- | 
gress compelling the introduction of uniform | 
safety appliances on freight-cars, and providing 
for uniformity in draught, brake and coupling gear 
on such cars. This measure, which had been 
urged by President Harrison in all his annual 
messages to Congress, is important in more 
respects than one, and involves many elements of 
interest. . 

The most important provisions of the bill are 
those which provide for the introduction of safety 
appliances. In Massachusetts one hundred and 
fifty-four car-coupling accidents occurred in one 
year lately, and in a single month in the entire 
country ninety-four railway employés were killed, 
chiefly in train accidents. | 

This destruction of life goes on constantly. It 
is the necessary accompaniment of hand-coupling 
and hand-braking. It is due in a certain degree 
to the want of uniformity in coupling apparatus. 
The brakeman, if he goes between the freight-cars 
to couple them, has no time to note the peculiari- 
ties of the gear, and may lose his life by the 
delay of a tenth of a second due to confusion. 

The new law on the subject, passed under the 
authority of the clause of the Constitution which 
empowers Congress to regulate commerce between 
the states, makes it unlawful for any railroad to 
use a locomotive in moving interstate freight 
traffic, after the first of January, 1898, which is 
not equipped with “appliances for operating the 
train-brake system.”’ 

This signifies a power-brake of some sort 
worked from the engine, and really involves a 
continuous air-brake upon freight-trains. It does 
away with hand-braking except in emergencies. 

The law makes it unlawful to run any train in 
interstate traffic which has not a sufficient number 
of cars in it so that this system can be applied. 

It next compels the introduction, by the date 
named above, of automatic couplers on all cars 
used in interstate traffic so that cars can be 
coupled without men going between them. When- 
ever railroads have equipped their own rolling 
stock with these appliances, they may lawfully 
refuse to receive freight-cars from other roads 
which are not so provided. 

Another source $f danger to brakemen in 
freight-cars as they/are now is the diversity in or 
the absence of ‘“‘grab-irons,”’ or hand-holds on 
the ends or sides of cars, which the brakemen may 
seize in coupling. Working in insufficient light, 
the brakeman is often unable to see where these 
necessary hariholds are, or whether there are 
any at all, and suffers in consequence. After 
| the first of July, 1895, all cars used in interstate 
| traffic must have secure grab-irons on the ends 
| and sides. 
| The next matter of importance in the new law 

is the enforcement of uniformity in draught-gear. 
An average freight-car spends only a small part 
| of its life on its own home railroad. The story 
| has been told of one freight-car which was absent 
| from its home railroad sixteen months, and this 
| is not an exceptional case. The result of this 
| System is that any given freight-train is made up 
of cars of several or many roads, and whatever 
| diversity there may be.in manufacturing cars will 
| be represented there. 

Efforts have been nfade, through the rules of 
an association of master car-builders, and through 
certain ‘‘rules of interchange’’ of the railroads 
themselves, to introduce uniformity in drawing- 
gear of freight-cars; but at the present date only 
a little more than half the cars have draw-bars— 


| 











the iron rod which connects a car with another or 
with the locomotive—of the standard height from 
the ground. There are many other diversities in 
the drawing attachments. 

The new law compels the introduction and 
application of a standard height for draw-bars on 
interstate traffic by the first of July, 1895, and 
provides a way to determine what the standard 
shall be. 

The penalty for any violation of the act is one 
hundred dollars. It is provided that employés 
shall not lose their right to obtain damages for 
injuries resulting to them from cars or locomo- 
tives violating the law through continuing in the 
service of a company which violates it. 

The companies are given, it will be seen, suffi- 
cient time to introduce the appliances required. 
The law does not, of course, apply to any other 
than interstate traffic, but practically all freight 


| business on the railroads is interstate business, 


and is consequently affected by the law. 


2 
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A GIRL’S SUCCESS. 


A few years ago a New England gir! had an 
ambition to become a successful novelist. She 
was almost as shy and retiring in manner as 
Charlotte Bronté. ‘ 

She had seen little of the world, and had no 
acquaintances in literary circles. She had good 
powers of observation, had studied the conditions 
of life about her, and was not without humor. 

She wrote a short sketch of New England rural 
life, and sent it to the office of a metropolitan 
journal. There it fell under intelligent eyes, 
that recognized in it merit and promise. It was 
immediately published, although the author was 





| unknown. 


Another sketch from the same hand followed 


| the first, and was accepted. After a number of 
these social studies had been produced, the author 
| submitted to the same office a more ambitious 


work for publication in weekly instalments. It 
was accepted immediately, and when printed was 
widely read. 

One long story followed another, the author 
receiving satisfactory compensation for the origi- 
nal publication and retaining her copyrights, by 
which she was enabled to re-print- her novels, and 
to secure royalties upon them. 

Solely by her own efforts and without a friend 
to help her, this shrinking, sensitive New England 
girl succeeded in the course of a few years in 
creating a market for her work, and in making a 
reputation in current literature. 

8 so pri ed as this shows that it is 
possible for a writer of merit to obtain recognition, 
and to make progress without having introduc- 
tions to publishers or literary influence. 

The authors of rejected manuscripts are accus- 
tomed to inveigh against the ignorance or preju- 
dice which causes their humiliation. That is a 
misconception. Wherever manuscripts are exam- 
ined in large numbers there is ordinarily a keen 
eye to detect originality, force and excellence. 
Editors are more eager to secure satisfactory 
contributions to their publications than authors 
are to furnish them. 

This author’s success was due in large part to an 
instinctive adjustment of her talents to her sur- 
roundings. In her first sketches and in her 
subsequent novels she did not go far afield for 
plots or incidents. She was content to describe 
homely scenes of New England life with which 
she was familiar. 

Mr. Stedman’s first volume of poems contained 
classical pieces and American lyrics. It was 
submitted to the judgment of Mr. Lowell. The 
great critic condemned the more ambitious poems, 
and warmly praised the lyrics. ‘There you are at 
home,” he said; “on your own ground, breathing 
your own air.” 

That is the teaching of the library shelves. 
Every great poet and prose-writer has belonged 
to his own country and people. From the homely 
soil where they have learned the aspirations, the 
harassing perplexities, and the moral purposes of 
men and women around them, has come a touch of 
life to make their work immortal. 





_———— 
RUINED. 


“One of the most tragic sights to me at the tables 
of Monte Carlo,” writes an American visiting Nice, 
“was a young, handsome lad from Louisiana, of 
good birth, gentle manners, and good character, 
except for the one vice of gambling. This was 
hereditary in his family. For this reason he had 
not been allowed to touch a card before he was of 
age. But once having played, the passion for it 
laid hold of him, as inexorably as the mad thirst 
for liquor which tears and rends a drunkard. 

“*When I keep away,’ he said to me, ‘I do not 
think of play. But at the sound of the dice, or the 
sight of the green table, I lose my reason. I cannot 


‘control myself.’ ” 


The superintendent of an asylum for inebriates 
made the statement that the larger number of 
applications for admission to that institution come, 
not from the families of drunkards, but from the 
drunkards themselves. 

“In their sane hours many of them suffer more 
than even the wives and children whose lives they 
have ruined. They feel the cruel grasp of the 
fiend in both their bodies and souls. Strong men 
come with tears, begging us to rid them of it. 
Sometimes we succeed and give them another 
chance for life. Sometimes it is too late. They 
are dragged on down—to the end.” 

There is a quaint superstition among the Irish 
peasants in the Kerry hills. It is that the tired 
traveller among those mountains is sometimes met 
by a black horse called the Poonah, which comes 
gently to his side, whinnying as if coaxing him to 
mount. 

If, however, foot-sore and weary, he is tempted to 
bestride it, his doom is sealed. It starts off at a 
furious pace across bog and rocks toward the sea. 
No force can drag the rider from his seat. He is 
held there as with hooks of steel, and there remains 
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until the steed has sunk with him beneath the 
waves. 

There are Poonahs more terrible than this fairy 
steed waiting for every young man by the path of 
life. 

Woe to him who mounts them! 


* 
. 





HISTORY OF A PHRASE. 


An authentic account has lately been given of 
the origin of one of the epigrammatic sayings 
which Napoleon III. was so fond of inserting in 
his official utterances. 

At the time when Napoleon had just seized upon 
the government, and wished to justify the violent 
step to the French people, he was hard at work 
trying to think of or tind out some mot or saying 
which would stick in the public mind; but nothing 
seemed at all likely to come to his hand. 

Just at this time a poor parish priest near Nancy 
happened to pay a visit of respect to the vicar- 
general of his diocese. He talked modestly 
about the great political change, and being, in a 
small way, a friend of the imperial system rather 
than of republics, the priest remarked to the vicar- 
general: 


“After all, the President has only gone out from | 
| on his memory in defending himself. The Lord | 


| Chief Justice replied that he would send him one | 
which, owing to the peculiar | of his servants, but Lord Russell replied, “My | 


legality to enter into justice.” 

The vicar-general opened his eyes and made a 
note of the phrase, 
sense of the words, is much more epigrammatic in 
French than in English. Then the vicar-general 
excused himself from the priest and went straight 
to the bishop, who, he knew, was laboriously 
composing a letter of felicitation to the usurping 
President. 

The bishop was at the very moment perspiring 
over the letter. 

“Here, here!” exclaimed the vicar-general. 
“I’ve got a good phrase for you to put into your 
letter!” He repeated what the poor priest had 
said. 

“The very thing!” said the bishop. 

The next day the President received the bishop’s 
letter. He was still scratching his head for a 
phrase to justify his usurpation. 

“I have it! I have it!” he exclaimed. He wrote 
a proclamation in which, in the midst of certain 
hollow phrases, occurred this: “I have but gone 
out from legality to enter into right and justice!” 

The phrase pleased millions. The Bishop of 
Nancy, as a reward for it, was made chaplain to 
the Emperor. He obtained for the vicar-general 
an appointment as Bishop of Rodez, but the real 
author of the phrase remained a poor parish priest 
to the end of his days. 


+ 
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A WASTE OF WEALTH. 


The new Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Morton, 
declares that in less than twenty-five years—if the 
rate of timber consumption remains unchanged— 
there will not be a tree left in the United States. 

If the Arab saying be true, that he who plants a 
tree is a friend to mankind, Mr. Morton deserves 
well of his country, for his efforts to promote tree 
culture in his own state, Nebraska, have led to the 
planting of forty million trees. 

Few people realize what the destruction of the 
forests means. It is not merely the reckless waste 
of our lumber resources and the injury to landscape 
beauty that are involved, but also the drying up of 
the streams, the causing of drought and the bad 
effect on the climate. 

Fortunately, the people through the legislatures 
are beginning to move in the matter. A law has 
just been adopted in New Hampshire the object of 
which is to preserve what is left of the splendid 
forests that once crowned the White Mountains, 
from which region about six hundred million feet 
of lumber are being taken every year. 

A Pennsylvania paper mourns that the ravages 
of a hundred years have left that state deforested 
—her springs dried up, her streams shrunk to 
rivulets, her hillsides bare and bleak. 

New York has taken steps to extend and preserve 
her great Adirondack park. For the national 
domain a recent triumph of the forestry cause has 
been the setting apart of six reservations at the 
head-waters of streams in the far West, including 
in all over three million acres. 

Greed for rapid gain is responsible for much of 
the reckless destruction of one of the richest of 
our national possessions. To use and not to abuse 
is'the true policy. The people must realize that it 
is the public welfare that is endangered. 





EE 
PERSIAN TALES. 


The story-teller is a popular character in Persia. 
He can always gather an enthusiastic audience 
about him, and sometimes his most familiar tales 
receive the most delighted appreciation. In her 
account of a journey in Persia, Madame Dieulafoy 
relates two -tales which she heard warmly 
applauded. 

The learned priest Nasr-ed-din one day received 
as a gift a gazelle which had been killed by one of 
his friends. Much pleased with this attention, he 
invited the sportsman to dinner, and gave him a 
fine banquet. The friend told all of his friends 
about this magnificent entertainment. Tempted 
by his description, one of them, a gourmand, pre- 
sented himself the next day at the priest’s house 
and said, “I am the brother of the person who sent 
you the gazelle yesterday.” 

Nasr-ed-din invited him to dinner. 

The next day another stranger came to the door 
and said, “I am a cousin of the brother of the 
hunter who sent you the gazelle.” 

Nasr-ed-din invited the cousin to dinner. The 
reputation of his banquets continued to grow. The 
next day two travellers presented themselves, 


saying, “We are friends of the cousin of the | 


brother of the friend who sent you the gazelle.” 

The priest invited them to dinner, but he went 
to his wife and said, “For dinner serve a little 
grease in some hot water.” 

At dinner the guests exclaimed. “What, priest! 
Have you engaged the evil one for cook?” 

“Do you not like the soup?” replied Nasr-ed-din. 
“It is the friend of the cousin of the brother of 


| that which I made from the gazelle sent me by the | 


| friend of the cousin of the brother of your friend !” 
| Another story of Nasr-ed-din was that one night 


| he was walking in his garden, and looking into | 
| the lake there he saw the moon apparently lying | 
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| at the bottom of the smooth water. He fast la 
| rope to a pitchfork, and tried to fish up the moon 
with it. 

After fishing about for some time he caught the 
pitchfork in a rock just where the moon seemed to 
be. He pulled the rope so hard that he fell over 
backward. As soon as he opened his eyes he saw 

| the moon in the sky above him. He picked him- 
self up cheerfully, saying: 

“Well, that was a bad fall, but I have put the 

| moon back where it belongs.” 
LOVING AND CONSTANT. 


| When Lord William Russell was tried on a 
charge of treason, in the last part of the seven- 
teenth century, his misfortune had chiefly the 
| effect of bringing out the great and noble qualities 
| of his wife, and of showing his own fortitude in 
| time of trial. At an early stage of the proceed- 
| ings, Lord Russell asked if he might have some 
one to write for him, so that he need not depend 


| wife is here, my lord, to do it.” 


} or ne | the long and anxious day when her 
| husband’s life hung in the balance, Lady Russell 
busily and breathlessly taking notes of the 
|arguments used on both sides; the calumnies 
uttered by her husband’s detractors, and the wide- 
| spread testimony to his spotless character. 
| After the trial was over, however, and the 
prisoner was really condemned, she bent all her 
reat energies toward saving her husband’s life. 
he besieged arses ministers, but to no purpose; 
and for weeks, while this terrible strain was going 
on, she constantly visited her husband'in prison, 
displaying always a composed and cheerful coun- 


nane. 

After Lady Russell had visited her husband, to 
tell him the date fixed for his execution, “he 
| expressed great joy in the magnanimity of spirit 
| he saw in her, and said parting with her was the 
| greatest thing he had to do, for he was afraid she 
would hardly be able to bear it.” 

On the day before the execution, “at ten o’clock 
my lady left him. He kissed her four or five times, 
and she kept her sorrow so within herself that she 
gave him no disturbance by their parting. 

“After she was gone, he said, ‘Now the bitterness 
of death is past!’ and ran out into along discourse 
concerning her—how great a blessing she had been 
to him; and said what a misery it would have been 
to him if she had not had that magnanimity of 
spirit, joined to her tenderness, as never to have 
— him to do a base thing for the saving of his 

e. 

“*Whereas,’ he added, ‘what a week should I 
have passed if she had been crying on me to turn 
informer!’” 

Lord Russell died, still preserving his wonderful 
calmness and sweetness of demeanor, and his wife 
survived him forty years. She filled her days with 
active duties for the good of others, but she never 
ceased mourning for her lost husband. 


A STAY-AT-HOME POET. 


The poet Whittier was a “stay-at-home.” When 
asked by a friend if he never felt tempted to go to 
Quebec from his well-beloved haunts in the White 
Mountains, he replied that he knew the place as 
well by books and pictures as if he had seen it. 
He believed that the people who “stay put” in this 
world gain more than those who are forever 
searching for greater opportunities. Mrs. Annie 
Fields in an article in Harper’s Magazine says this 
talk of travelling reminded him of a circus which 
came one season to Amesbury. 


“TI was in my garden,” he said, “when I saw an 
Arab wander down the street, and by and by sto 
and lean agus 4 gate. He held a small book 
in his hand, which he was readin 
time when he was not occupied with gazing about 


him. 

“Presently I went to talk with him, and found 
he had lived all his life on the edge of the desert 
until he had started for America. He was very 
homesick, and longed for the time of his return. 
He had hired himself for a term of years to the 
master of the circus. He held the Koran in his 
hand, and was delighted to find a friend who had 
also read his sacred book. 

“He opened his heart still further then, and said 
how he longed for his old, wild life in the desert, 
for a sight of the palms and the sands, but above 
all for its freedom.” 

This interview made a deep impression, natur- 
ally, upon Whittier’s mind, he, who was no trav- 
eller himself, having thus sung: 


He who wanders widest, lifts 

No more of beauty’s jealous veil 
Than he who from his doorway sees 
The miracle of flowers and trees. 


THEY DRANK TO LORD HOWE. 


At one time the officers under Lord Howe refused 
to drink his health at their mess, for, though a 
splendid admiral, he was not popular in the navy | 
on account of a certain shyness and want of tact | 
| With those about him. 


The chaplain, who was a protégé of his lordship, 
was mortified at this, and determined that the 
oflicers should drink to Lord Howe. 

hen called upon for a toast one day he said, 
“Well, gentlemen, I can think of nothing better at 
this moment than to ask you to drink the first two 

| words of the third Psalm; for a scriptural toast for 
once may be taken from one of my cloth.” 

Tho toast was drunk. Not one of the officers | 
indicated by word or look that he was ignorant of | 
the words alluded to. On referring to the Bible it 
was found that the third Psalm begins, “Lord, how 
are they increased!” 

After the glorious first of June the above was 
the favorite toast throughout the navy, and the 

| — triumphed more widely than he antici- 
pated. 
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| A certain. popular lecturer gave evidence of | 
| great longevity on one occasion, according to an | 
old lady in a New England town. 


At the close of his last lecture in that place, as 
the audience was leaving the hall, a gentleman 
remarked that it was a funny = of the tongue 
which made the lecturer say that the Pilgrim 
Fathers reached the bleak New England shores | 
one hundred and seventy years ago. 

“Oh, well,” said a little old lady, quick to 
furnish an excuse for her favorite lecturer, “I 
dare say it’s one of his o/d lectures, and he forgot 

| to change the date!” 
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| 
MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. | 

Where does the groom carry his bride home with | 
pretended force ? Where with real force ? Why ? | 

Learn the origin of the wedding ring; of throwing 
an old shoe after the newly married. 

Why does the bride dress in white? Why wear a veil ? 
Why wear orange-blossoms? Why cut and dis- 
tribute wedding cake ? 

What were some of the Roman marriage customs ? 

Why do most nations hold marriage so sacred ? 








For the Companion. 


APRIL ON THE HILLS. 


To-day the world is wide and fair 

With sunny fields of lucid air 

And waters dancing everywhere; 
The snow is almost gone: 

The noon is builded high with light, 

And over heaven's liquid height, 

In steady fleets serene and white 
The happy clouds go on. 


The channels run; the bare earth steams; 

And every hollow rings and gleams 

With jetting falls and dashing streams ; 
The rivers burst and fill: 

The fields are full of little lakes; 

And when the romping wind awakes 

The water ruffies blue and shakes, 
And the pines roar on the hill. 


The crows go by, a noisy throng; 
About the meadows all day long 
The shore-lark drops his brittle song; 
And up the leafiess tree 
The nut-hatch runs, and nods, and clings; 
The blue-bird dips with flashing wings; 
The robin flutes; the sparrow sings; 
‘And the shadows dusk and flee. 


I break the spirit’s bitter bands, 

A dreamer in enchanted lands; 

I feel the heat upon my hands: 
With neither grief nor care, 





Afar from men and far from books, 
fy heart is leaping like the brooks 
eart is leapin r 
Vand the wind lows through my hair. 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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For the Companion. 
TESTED. 


It must be that there come times to most of us 
when it is easier to doubt God’s love than to 
believe in it—times when our very prayers seem 
to fall back to us like broken-winged birds. Jane 
Mason had come to one of these times. She was 
in a mood of absolute despair. The business 
house that had employed her for two years needed 
her no longer. Fickle fashion had ruled out the 
pretty trifles by which she had been earning her 
own and her mother’s bread, and she had been 
told, not unkindly, that at present there was no 
more work for her. 

She walked home with a heavy heart. It seemed 
to her that there was not in the whole wide world 
one ray of hope or of cheer. 

“Do you believe that there is a God Who cares 
for us?’ she said to her mother as she entered 
the door with dragging, reluctant steps. 

Mrs. Mason looked up at the question. She 
was a slight, frail woman, with a pale face and 
eyes that shone with a steady, serene light which 
used to make Jane think of the evening star. 

“Do I believe ?”’ she said. ‘Yes, thank God, 
I do believe! ‘Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.’ ”’ 

“And I suppose, if you should starve to death, 
that you’d die trusting?’ Jane cried, almost 
impatiently. ‘Lake & Co. have shut down on 
me, and I don’t see that there’s any prospect 
before us but starving.” 

‘*Yes,"’ the mother said, solemnly; “yes, if I 
starve I’ll die trusting. ‘To starve into heaven— 
that is not the worst thing that could happen.” 





The sweet, low voice stole into the vexed soul | 
of the girl, and soothed and comforted her. She 
kissed her mother, and then she said, “Oh, it | 
must be that I shall find something todo. I will | 
go out and try.” 

Two hours later she came home again, baffled | 
and discouraged. She had been to shop after | 
shop, and could find no opening. ‘There is no | 
hope at all,”’ she said, wearily. 

“Ah yes, dear, despair itself is hope, when God | 
sends it.” 

All that night the anxious girl shivered with | 
chill foreboding. If there had been only herself | 
to think of, she could have done something, were | 
it only to go out to seryice; but there was this 
mother whose ailing spine would not let her even 
move across the room ungided. 

With the morning came a ray of hope, as if the | 
very sunshine had warmed it to life. She put on 
her bonnet, and telling her mother only that she 
had an idea, she made haste out. Jane would go 
—so she planned—to a good, respectable street, 
and she would stop at every door until she found 
something to do. If there really were this God 
of love in Whom her mother so trusted, surely He | 
would help her somehow. 

Was it, indeed, because her mother had prayed, 
and had steadfastly believed in the answer to her 
prayer, that the first door at which Jane stopped | 
was that of a lady from whose threshold no 
honest petitioner is ever sent away unheard, and 
is helped in some way? 

“May I speak to Mrs. White ?’”’ the girl asked; 
and she was shown into the morning-room where 
Mrs. White worked as busily as ever Jane Mason 
had worked herself. The girl told her story 


briefly, and gave for reference the firm that had 
employed her. 

“Ah yes,” Mrs. White said, when she had 
listened attentively and patiently, “I see what 
makes it difficult is that you must not leave your 


| mother. But no doubt you are a clever worker, 


since you have done fancy work so long. Could 
you undertake all sorts of dainty mending? If 


| you could, I could give you a good deal myself, 


and I hope I can get more for you among my 
friends.”’ 

When Jane counted up her first week’s earnings 
in this her new business, she saw that better 
days had indeed come. ‘But you would have 
trusted all the same, though we had starved,” she 
said to her mother. 

“Yes, dear, I’d have died trusting,”’ and Mrs. 
Mason’s voice broke in a laugh that was half a 
sob, as she answered. 
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CARP AND SEA-LIONS. 


The Laguna de la Merced—the Lake of Mercy— 
is near the ocean beach and about ten miles south 
of the city of San Francisco. The lake is the 
property of a water company which supplies San 
Francisco with water. Strange to say, the water is 
fresh, though the distance to the ocean is less than 
a quarter of a mile. Some years ago the water 
company, with the idea of purifying the water, 
caused a number of German carp to be placed in 
the lake. Carp are vegetable feeders, and it was 
thought they would keep the lake free from the 
moss and water-grass which grow so rapidly in 
this mild climate. The fish increased very fast, 
and in a few years the lake was full of them. As 
they grew more plentiful the feed grew scarcer, 
so that they began to burrow in the mud in search 
of roots. The constant stirring up of the mud 
rendered the water so turbid that it became unfit 
for domestic purposes. The company therefore 
concluded that the carp must go. 


Seining the fish was first tried, and hundreds of 
them were caught, but without perceptibly dimin- 
ays | their number. Then an attempt was made 
to kill them by exploding giant powder under the 
water, but this was not successful; moreover, it 
killed the black bass which they were very desirous 
of preserving. 

As a last resort they thought of trying the sea- 
lions which can be seen in such numbers on the 
seal rocks opposite the Cliff House. About twenty 
of these animals were caught and placed in the 
lake. They bagan operations at once on the carp, 
which proved be such easy prey that the sea- 
lions soon gorged themselves. 

Then they began to kill the fish apparently for 
amusement, taking one bite out of the choicest 

art and throwing the restaway. Soon there were 

housands of dead carp decomposing on the beach, 
—s a terrible stench and rendering the water 
‘oul. 

It would have taken an army of men to keep 
them cleared away. The company, in despair, 
determined to take the seals out of the lake. 
Effective help, however, was close at hand. Thou- 
sands of gulls, attracteil by the smell of the dead 
fish, came flocking in from the beach. In a short 
time the nuisance was removed. 

The remaining carp became so wary of the seals 
that they crowded into the shallow water where 
their destroyers could not follow. So they saved 
themselves; but between the seals, the seine and 
the giant pepeer, they must eventually become 
exterminated. 

German carp have been introduced, partly by 
accident and partly by design, into the Sacramento 
River and its tributaries. The muddy streams of 
the region are exactly suited to these fish, and 
they have multiplied at an alarming rate. 

The alluvial bottoms and islands at the delta of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers afford 
some of the richest and most productive lands in 
the state. These lands are protected from the 
yearly overflow of the streams by large levees or 
dikes miles in extent. Many hundred thousand 
acres are thus reclaimed and changed into won- 
derfully productive grain farms. 

The levees are covered with a thick growth of 
tules, rushes and grass. At high water the fishes 
feed on this vegetation. It has been discovered 
that, in their endeavors to get at the plant roots, 
they are beginning to make holes in the levees. 
This action of the carp jeopards millions of 
dollars’ worth of valuable property, and will 
aT end in ge | them a very expensive 

uxury for the people of California. 


ae 


BRAVE MADELEINE BLAUCHET. 


A wheat famine occurred in a little French town 
about fifty years ago. The rich country people 
did all they could to relieve the need of their poor 
neighbors. But mad with hunger and despair 
the villagers became more and more unreasonable, 
and finally a mob attacked the rich townspeople, 
crying, “Death and destruction to the monopo- 
lists.”” One of the first victims was a grain mer- 
chant, M. Chambert, a kindly, charitable man 
whom the people would have spared if they had 
stopped to reason. M. Chambert, who had no 
wife, lived with his invalid mother, a woman 
about seventy years old. 


Mme. Chambert had a devoted servant in Made- 
leine Blauchet, who had tenderly nursed her and 
waited upon her for years. adeleine was in 
delicate health herself, but at the time of the 
famine she proved how strong and firm her spirit 


as. 

When the rioters entered the house, the other 
servants fled and Madeleine fainted. In a few 
moments she was recalled to consciousness by a 
cry of distress from Mme. Chambert. 

he found M. Chambert gone. He had been 
horribly murdered by the rioters. One of the 
ruffians was striking Mme. Chambert in the face. 
—— said gently, “Do not hurt her, she is so 
good.” 

“Go away at once,” they replied, “no one shall 
harm you.” 

“As long as I live you shall not touch her,” cried 
Madeleine, and she placed herself in front of the 
trembling old lady. 

“Do not be afraid,” she said to her mistress, 
“they shall not kill you.” 

For a moment the ruffians hesitated before her 
brave, calm attitude. Madeleine took advantage 
of that moment. Throwing her arms around her 
mistress she made her way with her through the 
crowd, beseeching some and shaming others into 
letting her pass. 

In the courtyard a savage cry greeted the fugi- 
tives, “Death to the monopolist’s wife!” 

Madeleine was struck again and again, but she 
faced the furious crowd unflinchingly. Some one 
aimed a cleaver at Mme. Chambert’s head, Made- 
leine struck it aside with her arm and received a 





bad cut. 
Mme. Chambert gave herself up for lost, but | 


Madeleine appealed to the wives of the rioters 
reminding them that her mistress had befriende 
them when their children were sick. The women 
relented, and the men, growling like dogs from 
whom some one has snatched a bone, let the 
women carry the terrified Mme. Chambert away 
to a doctor’s house. 

Madeleine washed the blood from her face, and 
returned to the Chambert house. Risking her life 
among the pillagers, she saved what property she 
could. 

In her excitement she had not realized how 
severely she had been hurt. She died a few months 
later; not, however, before her heroism had been 
recognized ~! the French Academy, which pre- 
sented her with five thousand francs and a com- 
mewmorative medal. 

The judge who tried and punished all but one of 
the twenty-three leaders of the riot said to Made- 
leine: 

“You saved the life of Mme. Chambert; but for 
you the helpless, aged woman would have been 
murdered. two or three men had had the 
courage which you have shown, these crimes 
would not have been committed, and in the name 
of humanity this court thanks you.” 
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For the Companion. 


LIFE’S SEASONS. 


When all the world is May-day, 
And all the skies are blue, 
Lord Life and Youth take play-day 
Among the buds and dew; 
When all the world is May-day, 

d clouds are far and few. 


When all the world is Summer, 
And dusks are poppy heads, 
Love is the shy new-comer, 
Who nests in lily-beds ; 

When all the world is Summer, 
And clouds are rosy reds. 


When all the world’s September, 
And morns are golden mist, 
Regret may stiil remember 

The long-forgotten tryst; 

When all the world’s rhomber, 
And clouds are twilight-kissed. 


When all the world is Winter, 

And all the sky, alarm, 

Ghosts’ eyes, that burn and splinter, 

In Age’s ashes form; 

When all the world is Winter, o 
And clouds are driven storm. 


MADISON CAWEIN. 
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AN AGED MAN. 


“I see by the evenin’ paper that the oldest man 
in Pisgy, State of Montany,—or territory, which- 
ever ’tis,—hes jest died,” said Phebe Lincoln, 
taking off her spectacles and addressing her hus- 
band. “Well, I’m glad fer him that he’s gone,” 
remarked Uncle ’Liakim, promptly. ‘Bein’ the 
oldest man in a place is the last thing I should 
ever crave to hev happen to me. Outlived his 
usefulness 0’ course years before the poor creetur’ 
hed, an’ more’n likely was on his relations’ hands, 
an’ they wishin’ him dead an’ gone. It’s a mercy 
he’s removed at last,” said Uncle ’Liakim, 
morosely. 


“Why, I don’t cal’late he hed lost his fac’lties,” 
said unt Phebe, with the suggestion of a 
twinkle in her faded eyes. “It don’t say that he 
was deef or —” 

“Don’t say!’ interrupted Uncle ’Liakim, half- 
testily. ‘‘What’s the need of it’s sayin’? Do you 
reckon it’s likely aman of sense ken arrive at my 
time o’ life, an’ see all I’ve seen, ’thout knowin’ 
what comes to a man that’s lived to be a landmark 
like that? 

“T tell you he was prob’ly deef an’ blind mostly, 
an’ hed lost his grip on everythin’. Women folks 
don’t use their reasonin’ powers—even what’s 
been give ’em. I s’pose you’d like to hev me live 
right along, no matter how uncomf’table ’twas fer 
me, jest as long as I could be kep’ from lettin’ go 
°’ A breath! 

“You mean all a enough, an’ I reckon I shell 
live as long as the Lord wills,” said Uncle ’Liakim. 
looking severely across the table at his placid 
spouse, “but fer myself I should git down on my 
knees this minute if I thought there was any like- 
lihood o’ my livin’ to the age o’ that poor man in 
Montany.” 

There was a little pause, and then he asked 
suspiciously, after another glance at Aunt Phebe, 
who, to judge by the smile that was stealing over 
her nga was apparently gratified by his state- 
ments: 

“How old was the poor creetur you was readin’ 
about, anyway?” 

“He was jest turned thutty-five, the paper says,” 
—— Aunt Phebe, mildly. “Pisgy appears 
to a new town, an’ the inhabitants is mostly 
under twenty.” 

“I guess it’s about time I took a turn at that 
newspaper, sence you’ve hed your leetle joke,” 
said Uncle ’Liakim with a dry chuckle after a 
moment’s reflection; and Aunt Phebe handed him 
the evening sheet and reached for her knitting. 
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WRECKED NEAR SHORE. 


A strange and solemn spectacle, fixed forever 
on the mind of a witness, was that described by 


Dr. W. C. Prime in the little volume, ‘Along, New 
England Roads.” He was on a ship loaded with | 


Greek pilgrims, on their way to Jerusalem. The 
sea was high, and the captain anchored and fired 
cannon to tell the Jaffa boatmen that it was for 
them to decide whether they would take the risk 
of coming out through the surf on the reef. Under 
such circumstances he would not have anchored 
at all, but it now lacked only a few days of the 
Greek Easter, and if these poor souls were carried 
on to Alexandria, they would lose the chief object 
of their long journey. 

Presently the shore boats began to appear, and 
were soon alongside. With long delay and much 
danger, one after another received a load of 
orp and luggage, went tossing shoreward, and 

vey Be ge the opening in the reef. 
On board were left fifteen or twenty women, who 


had not dared the fearful descent of the ship’s | 
ladder, and a noble and benignant priest, who had | 


remained to the last, to give them his aid. At 
— these people, too, accomplished the descent, 
and the oe sitting in the middle of the boat, 
looked like a pastor with his flock about him. 

Calm, silent, his forehead swept by the fierce 
sirocco wind, he was the significant ; age on 
which our eyes rested as we followed the boat, 
new on the wave-tops, now wholly lost to sight. 
At length I used my glass, and with that I kept 
them steadily in view. 

he reef was a white wall of foam, dashing 

high in air. As they approached a narrow open- 
ing where a darker sea indicated the passage, the 
waves grew shorter. The boat appeared and van- 
ished, in a succession of bounds. 

“Are they past the opening?” 

“I cannot tell. I think they are just in it. The 
sea is awful!” 


Then, in the field of my glace, I saw a terrible | 


vision. The boat was lifted on a mass of water. 
It rose high, and then suddenly I saw the bow 
thrown up, and a hideous confusion of men, 


women and children, oars and baggage, were 
hurled into the white surf on the reef, which 
leaped into the air triumphant. 

I saw no more of them. The upturned boat, 
tossed now and then into full view, was swept 
northward along the shore, and finally went on the 
sandy beach in the breakers, a half mile north of 
the northern wall of. the city. 
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HIS EXPERIENCE. 


“It aint no sign of bravery ter abuse folks over 
a high fence or from ’tother side the river,” said 
the captain, tilting the keg on which he was sitting 
so that his back might rest against the fish-house. 
His companion sat by mending his nets. “Now 
when I was quite a lad,” he went on, “I hed an ex- 
perience that showed me what uncommon poor 
policy it is to be too funny—even at a distance.” 


“How was that?” 

“Well, I was ms in alternate cap’n on one of 
them steamers that runs in Frenchman’s Bay, an’ 
bein’ young an’ tolerable successful, I got to 
thinkin’ I knowed pretty much the whole of it. 

“One day we was layin’ at the wharf loadin’ the 
freight on, an’ I see a little man walkin’ up an’ 
down, waitin’ ter go aboard. He was a pompous- 
lookin’ individual, an’ follerin’ an’ hangin’ on his 
words was two or three men that seemed ter con- 
sider what he said as golden speech. 

“I kept thinkin’ that I wished it would come 
time ter start when he was ’way up ’tother end of 
the wharf, an’ sure enough, jest as he got much as 
a rod away it was time ter pull out. 

“TI pulled the whistle an’ waited full time, but he 
turned round mighty moderate an’ come toward 
the plank. The men commenced ter haul it on, 
an’ we fell back from the wharf. Then he broke 
into a run, an’ waved his hat an’ shouted. 

“When we was clear of everything I hollered 
back, ‘Hurry up, little chap, or you’ll hey ter 
walk!’ an’ a lot of sech talk, when I got a signal 
from the cap’n that was ’longside ter put back, an’ 
findin’ somethin’ unusual was up, I hed to. 

“The men lowered the plank, an’ the little man 
walked on board an’ come right up ter the pilot- 
house an’ passed me his card. 

‘He was the owner of the whole line of steamers, 
an’ he says, very slow an’ kind, ‘Speakin’ of 
walkin’, p’r’aps you’d better go ashore now ’fore 
they draw the plank in. We sha’n’t need you on 
this trip.’ ” 

“What did you do?” 

“Do? Why, I went, of course, an’ my assistant 
run the trip. The matter was fixed up, but when 
I make a joke now I take keer it’s one that aint 
comin’ home ter roost.” 
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HE WENT TO WALK. 


There is a story of a French dog whose break- 
fast was forgotten, whereupon he ran out into the 
garden, and returning with a sprig in his mouth, 
deposited it at his master’s feet. It was a sprig of 
forget-me-not. The truth of this story is perhaps 
open to question, but a story almost as remarkable 
comes from a Florida correspondent whose 
veracity is undoubted. Jack is a handsome New- 
foundland dog. Every evening at nine o’clock he 
is taken to walk by his master, who has an orange- 
wood walking-stick which he particularly likes 
and usually carries. 


Every evening on the stroke of nine Jack rushes 
to the hat-rack in the hall, noses about among the 
walking-sticks and umbrellas until he finds the 
orange-wood stick, and immediately afterward 
oom before his master warms’ in his teeth. 

e wags his tail and prances delightedly about, 
and shows as pf as possible that he will be a 
broken-hearted dog if his friend and master omits 
the usual evening stroll. 

One evening the family were in the sitting-room 
with some guests. A shower had come up, and it 
was ym | hard when the clock struck nine. The 
strokes had hardly died away when Jack danced 
pally into the room with the orange-wood stick in 

is mouth. 

“No, Jack,” said his master, “we cannot go to- 
night. It is raining too hard. We should get wet. 
Just listen to it rain, Jack.” 

With that the host turned his attention once 
more to his guests, and presently they heard Jack 
pulling over the things in the hat-rack. They 
supposed he was putting away the walking-stick, 
like the clever dog that he is. 

A few moments later a beseeching little bark 
— There in the sitting-room door stood 

ack. 

He had an umbrella in his mouth. Every one flew 
for the rubbers, waterproof and hat of the man of 
the house, and that gentleman, bearing the 
umbrella so persuasively offered him, took Jack 
out to walk without further delay. 


~ 
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MEMORIES. 


Among the numberless stories told of General 
Butler since his death is this, extracted from the 
Boston Globe. The narrator had an important law 
case on, and believed that “Ben Butler’ was the 
man to win it. Butler was in Washington, so 
| he went to the capital, and after two days suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an interview with the general, 
who declared that he was overwhelmed with work. 
He would not take the case for a thousand dollars 
a day. 

“General,” I said, as he turned abruptly to his 
work, “I was born in the same town with you.” 

He grunted, but wasn’t otherwise affected, so far 
as I could see. 

“Do you remember little Miss ? And the 
boy who used to send notes to her, and the bo 
who used to take them? I am the boy who too 
the notes.” 
|; “And I am the boy that sent them,” said the 
| general. 
| He held out his hand. 

“I guess I’ll take your case after all,’ he said, 
| and he did and won it. 











| ——————_~-@-2_____—_ 
| PERTINENT QUESTION. 


Old Aunt Dinah was a colored woman, who had 
a remarkably strong voice, and would sing and 
ery “glory” with such vigor as to be heard above 
all the rest of the congregation, but she was of an 
unpleasantly “saving” disposition. 


It was the custom at the missionary meetings of 
the church she attended, to take up a collection 
during the singing of the hymn, “Fly abroad, thou 
mighty gospel!” in the midst of which Aunt 
Dinah always threw back her head, closed her 
eyes, and sang away at the top of her lungs till the 
plate had passed her by. 

The collector, who was a man of plain speech, 
observed this habit of the old woman’s, and one 
evening when he came to her seat, he stopped 
—_, and surveying her rapt countenance, said 

untly: 

“Look a-heah, yo’ Aunt Dinah! What’s de good 
| ob yo’ a-singin’ an’ a-singin’, ‘Fly abroad, thou 
| mighty gospel,’ ef yo’ doan’ gib nuflin to make her 

y? 
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Valuable Premium Offers. 


The following Premiums for New Subscribers are given only | 
to CoMPANION Subscribers, and in accordance with the Condi- | 
tions on page 530 of our last October Premium List. 

Our Subscribers should remember that there now remain but | 
three months in which to work for our unparalleled offer of 


Five Thousand Dollars 


in Cash! Examine our October Premium List for full particulars. 

While this Offer expires on July lst, there is yet ample time for 
an earnest worker to secure, with but little effort, a share in this | 
division of money. ‘The names of the new subscribers should be 
sent us as fast as they are obtained. Remember! Each list of 
six new subscribers entitles the sender to one share in the Division 
of $5,000 in Cash. This is in addition to the Ten Premiums 
given for each list of six new subscribers. All letters should 
be addressed and drafts made payable to | 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 








Wright & Ditson Racket, Net and Balls. 


The Companion 
Leader Racket, No. 1. 
Given only to COMPAN- 
ION subscribers for two 
new subscribers, or 
for one new subscriber 
and 60 cents addi- 
tional. See Conditions 
on page 530 of our Octo- 
ber Premium List. Sold 
for $1.75. Postage and 
packing 20 cents, when 
sent as a premium or 
purchased. 


This is our great 
leader. Full standard 
shape and size, good 


blue and white gut, well 
strung, polished frame, 
cedar handle and equal 
to. any $3.00 Racket | 
made. | 


Wright & Ditson’s | 
Companion Racket, | 
No. 2. Given only to | 
COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber 








See Conditions on page 530 of our October Premium List. Sold for 
$2.75. Postage and packing 20 cents, when sent as a premium 
or purchased. This Racket is made with redwood seared handle 
and hard wood throat, and is strung with the best quality American 
gut, red and white meshes, 25x 18 strands. Guaranteed to be equal 
to any $4.00 Racket. 


12-Thread Net, 42x24 feet. Given only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one new subscriber and 40 cents additional. See 
Conditions on page 530 of our October Premium List. Sold for $1.75. 
Postage and packing 35 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Handicap Balls. Three given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber. See Conditions on page 530 of our 
October Premium List. Sold for 75 cents. Postage and packing 
10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Sectional Net Poles, Guy Ropes, and Pegs. Given only to 
COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 80 cents 
additional., See Conditions on page 530 of our October Premium 
List. Sold complete for $1.75. Sent by express. Shipping wt. 10 Ibs. 


and $1.00 additional. | 





The Berkeley Fountain Pen, (4-k. Cold. 


Given for one new subscriber. 
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As a special Offer we will give one of these Fountain Pens to any COMPANION subscriber for one new subscriber. 


Our price is $1.50 


See Conditions on page 530 of our October Premium List. Postage and packing 6 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


A good Fountain Pen is always ready for business. 


Writers appreciate this. 


A few years ago a Fountain Pen as good as this one 


readily sold for $2.50. The “Berkeley” is one of the latest inventions in the line of Fountain Pens. 


The Handle is made of hard rubber, handsomely chased in a variety of designs. 


The Pen is 14-k. gold. Its reservoir will hold a 


supply of ink for several days’ writing. The above sectional engraving gives a good idea of the construction of the Berkeley Fountain Pen. 








Athletic Wool Sweater. Given only 
to COMPANION subscribers for one 
new subscriber and $1.75 addition- 
al. Sold for $3.00. Postage and 
packing 25 cents. Made of fine wool 
yarn and full size and weight. Comes 
in white, black and navy blue. Give 
color and chest measure. 


Brown’s Silk Sponge Athletic 
Shirt. Given only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one new subscriber and 
35 cents additional, Sold for $1.15. 
Postage and packing 10 cents. 
These popular Shirts keep the skin in 
a healthy condition, are very durable 
and do not shrink. Made without 
sleeves, and should be worn next to 
the skin. Give chest measure only. 


The Fisherman’s Outfit, with Rod, Complete. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber. 
See Conaitions on page 530 of our October Premium List. Sold for 
$1.00. Postage and packing 30 cents, when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 


This combination Fly and Bait Fishing Outfit consists of the 
following pieces: 1 Jointed Ash Rod, Lancewood Tip, with three 
double Brass Joints, and ringed throughout; 1 Belt Bait Box; 1 
Furnished Line, with Pfleuger’s Luminous Bob; 1 Trout Line; 1 
Fly Coachman; 1 Fly Polka; 2 Trout Hooks, mounted with gut; 10 
assorted Limerick Hooks; 1 box Shot Sinkers; 1 Pfleuger’s Adjus- 
table Luminous Bob; 1 Trolling Line, 50 feet; 1 Excelsior Spoon 
Bait for same, with nickel Spoon, and 3 feathered Hooks. 














Athletic Wool Sweater and Silk Sponge Shirt. Spalding’s League Balls, Mitts and Mask. 


Spalding’s National League Ball, No. 1. Given only to Com- 
PANION subscribers for one new subscriber and 25 cents addi- 
tional. See Conditions on page 530 of our October Premium List. 
Sold for $140. Postage and packing 10 cents, when sent as a 
premium or purchased. 
| This Ball has been adopted by the new National League and 
| American Association for the seasons of ’93, ’94, 95 and ’96. Has 

been used by the National League for the past fifteen years. 
| Ball wrapped in tin-foil 
and put in an individual 
box and sealed. 


Each 





| Spalding’s Profes- 
sional Ball, No. 2. 
Given only to Com- 





one new subscriber 
and 10 cents addition- 
al. See Conditions on 
page 530 of our October 
Premium List. Sold for 
90 cents. Postage and 
packing 10 cents, when 
sent as a premium or 
purchased. The mate- 
rials of this Ball are 
carefully selected and 
made up. A first-class 
Regulation Ball. 


Spalding’s Catchers’ Mitt, No. 3. Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. 
See Conditions on page 530 of our October Premium List. Sold 
for 80 cents. Postage and packing 20 cents, when sent as a 
premium or purchased. Both men’s and boys’ sizes. This Mitt is 
made of leather and well-padded. Designed to sell at a popular 
price. Short-Fingered Throwing Glove is also included. 


| PANION subscribers for 








Spalding’s Mitt, No. A. Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 85 cents additional. See Condi- 
tions on page 530 of our October Premium List. Sold for $2.25. 
Postage and packing 25 cents, when sent as a premium or pur- 
chased. Men’s sizes only. Extra quality of leather, heavily padded 
and laced all around. Patent Throwing Glove included. 


Spalding’s Catchers’ Mask, No. A. Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new subscriber and 60 cents additional. 
See Conditions on page 530 of our October Premium List. Sold for 
$1.50. Postage and packing 35 cents, when sent as a premium or 
purchased. When ordering, state whether men’s or boys’ size is 
wanted. This Mask is made in the same style asthe Special League 
Mask, but with lighter wire. Has leather facing. 


Spalding’s Official Base Ball Guide for 1893. Spalding’s 
Score Book, No. 1. Are used by all the leading scorers and base 
ball reporters. Either one sent post-paid for 10 cents, or given free 





when either a Ball, Mitt or Mask is purchased. 


Harvard Photograph Camera, with Tripod and Outfit Complete. 


Harvard Outfit. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 50 cents 
additional. See Conditions on page 530 
of our October Premium List. Sold for 
$1.75. Postage and packing 50 cents, 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 
Shipping weight 3 Ibs. 

The Harvard Outfit consists of the 
Camera, Tripod, Finder, Developing 
Tray, Printing Frame, Glass Graduate 
and Ruby Fabric (for ruby light), together 
with Dry Plates, Sensitized Paper, Card 
Mounts, Chemicals and Toning Powders, 
for negatives and prints. 


Three Essentials. 


The art of Photography is far from a 
difficult one. To learn it, you need only 
three essentials. These are: a little Time, 
alittle Patience, and a Camera and Outfit. 
You give the first two. We supply the 
rest. 

Thousands of boys and girls will affirm 
with what ease they gained a knowledge 
of the art. The fine photographs sent us 
testify as to the quality and beauty of 
their work. 


Camera Free. 


Some people say: “We've no doubt of 
this Camera’s worth, but we shall not be 
contented until we have a larger one.” 
To these we make no argument, but, 
instead, this liberal offer: 


lt, having become expert in the use of this Photograph Outfit, you purchase of us a more expen- 
oe Camera, the Harvard will cost you nothing. For, with each Harvard Outfit, we include a Rebate 
Vicket which at any time before October, 1893, will’ be accepted as $1.75 in the purchase from us 
of any Camera costing $10.00 and over. Only one such Rebate Ticket can apply in a single purchase. 





pleasure. 
of chemistry. Exercises the. creative faculty. 
never seen before. Tempts out into the fresh air and sunshine those who might otherwise be poring 
over unhealthy novels, or seeking diversion in doubtful company. 


It awakens artistic taste. 


Sample Photographs. 


We are not afraid to show sample pho- 
tographs taken with the Harvard Cam- 
era. They tell their own story. So 
convinced are we of this fact, that we 
will send to any one a sample photograph 
taken with the Harvard Camera. These 
sample photographs are free, A request 
for a sample can be written on a postal 
card. With each sample photograph we 
will include an illustrated story entitled, 
‘How Harry was Kept from the Street.” 


The Camera. 


This has been recently improved. Is 
perfectly light-tight; and the Camera 
can be mounted upon its Tripod either 
at the end or the side. It takes a 244 x4- 
inch dry-plate. Is of metal, japanned 
and striped. Has a French Lens, with a 
brass Lens-Tube and Cap. Is provided 
with a Finder and Tripod. 

With the Camera is included a complete 
Outfit for developing and printing pho- 
tographs and a Manual of Instructions. 
With this Manual any one can readily 
learn how to take pictures. 


Fascinating Work. 


Photography is the most fascinating 
work we know. It is the most interest- 
ing and instructive diversion. It com- 
bines work and play in such a manner 
that the work itself becomes play. 

But it does more than simply confer 
Cultivates skill in manipulation. Initiates into the mysteries 
Appeals to the imagination. Reveals nature as 
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A Musical Offer.—Four Books of Popular Music. 


Given for one new subscriber. 



























































These four Books of Music given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber. See 
Conditions on page 530 of our October Premium List. Sold for $1.00. Postage and packing 10 
cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 

The four Books here illustrated contain an enormous amount of music, both vocal and instrumental. 
Copyrighted sheet music costs from 25 to 45 cents for each piece. There are 347 pieces in the collection. 
As there are no copyrights to pay and the printing is done in large quantities, the price is made very 
low. They are bound in paper covers, size 10x 12 inches. 

50 Easy Pieces for Organ. These can also be played on the Piano. 

The Cornucopia of Music contains 217 Voca! and Instrumental Selections. We mention some of 
the selections: Songs and Ballads. Annie Laurie; Auld Lang Syne; Barney, the Lad from Kildare; 
A Basket of Lovers; Battle Prayer; A Beautiful Castle I’ve built for Thee; Blue Bells of Scotland; 
Bonnie Blue Flag; Bonnie Doon; Chained at Last; Comin’ thro’ the Rye; Comrades; Cricket on the 
Hearth; Dear Heart, We’re Growing Old; De Banjo am de Instrument; Don’t Drink, my Boy, To- 
Night; Fritz’s Lullaby; A Happy New Year; Harp that once through Tara’s Halls; Home, Sweet 
Home; In Time of Apple Blossoms; Jesus, Lover of my Soul; Kathleen Aroon; Kathleen Mavourneen; 
Keep the Horseshoe over the Door; Last Rose of Summer; The Light in the Window; The Lord’s my 
Shepherd; Love’s Old Sweet Song; Mary of Argyle; A Mother’s Song; My Pretty Pearl; Now, wasI 
Wrong? Oh, carry Me Back to Old Virginia; Old Oaken Bucket; On the Banks of the Beautiful River; 
Our First and Last Good-Night; Playmates; Polly Wolly Doodle; Prince or Peasant; The Quilting 
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Party; Robin Ruff; Rock of Ages; Shells of Ocean; Silent Night; Soft Music is Stealing; Sun of my 
Soul; There is Rest for the Weary; ’Tis True We’re Fading; Tom, the Piper’s Son; Watchman, tell us 
of the Night; Where the Many Mansions be; Woodman, spare that Tree. Piano or Organ. 
Larry O’Gaff; Light Artillery; Minuet; Money Musk; National Anthems, America, Austria, France, 
German Empire, Great Britain, Russia, Spain, Sweden; Newport Waltz; Old Zip Coon; Over the 
Water to Charlie; Oyster River; Pop goes the Weazel; Rory O’More; Rosebud Reel. 

Sailors Set on Shore; Soldier’s Joy; Sparkling Dew-Drop Schottische; Speed the Plow; Spirits of 
France; Steamboat Quickstep; Tempest. Violin Solos. Chinese March; Fra Diavolo Quickstep; 
German Waltz; Russian March; Scottish Dance; Snuff-Box Waltz; Somnambula Quickstep; Uncle 
Sam’s Farm; Widow Machree. Violin and Piano Duets. Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; Crooskeen Lawn; 
Erminie Gavotte; Erminie Lullaby; Hail, Columbia; Maryland, my Maryland; Nearer my God to 
Thee; Old Hundred; Pleyel’s Hymn; Spanish Waltz; Sword of Bunker Hill. 

30 Variations and Transcriptions for Piano or Organ, of which we mention a part: Auld Lang 
Syne, Variations; Bells of Corneville, Potpourri; Blue Bells of Scotland, Variations; Cujus Animam 
(Op. 101.5); Faust, Selections; Favorita, Morceau (Op. 74); Home Sweet Home, Variations. 

50 Contralto, Bass and Baritone Songs, of which we mention a few pieces At Noontide; The 
Bridge; Convent Slept; Cricket on the Hearth; The Danube River; Douglass, Tender and True; The 
Dream of Love; Dwelling with the Angels; Evening Bells; Evening Star; The Exile; The Fisher’s 
Child; I’m Called Little Buttercup; In the Gloaming; Juanita; Kiss from My Sweetheart (Op. 2). 











Twelve Volumes Choice Reading Matter. 


Any twelve of the following Books given only to COMPANION sub- 
scribers for one new subscriber. See Conditions on page 530 of 
our October Premium List. Twelve Books sold for $1.00. Postage 
and packing on twelve Books 10 cents, when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 

Not Like Other 
Girls, The Scarlet 
Letter, Uarda, Last 
Days of Pompeii, A 
Hardy Norseman, A 
Terrible Tempta- 
tion, Hypatia, Tour 


Days, Tom Brown’s 


worth, Ivanhoe, Dr. 





Roy, Michael Strogoff, Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea, Widow Bedott Papers, The Lady of Lyons, Twice Told 


Tales, Grandfather’s Chair, The Queen’s Necklace, Taking| Three Popular Articles. 


the Bastile, Clouds and Sunshine, Allan Quatermain, Peg 


Woffington, Averill, Derrick Vaughn, Esther, Merles Cru- Premium Offer. Any one of these three articles given only to | 
COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber, or any two for _!7ish Point Lace Curtain, No. 2884. A refined, yet striking 


sade, Aunt Diana and Sketch Book. 


100 Miniature Photographs. 





of the World in 80 One hundred Miniature Photographs given only to COMPANION | Nottingham Lace Curtain, 
subscribers for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional. See | No. 187. A pleasing fern 

Conditions on page 530 of our October Premium List. 100 sold for | and flower design. 60 inches 
School Da: Kenil- 

_ Tee eee | OLS. Postage and packing 5 cents. 
Jekylland Mr.Hyde,| These Miniature Photographs are in great demand for attaching | pair given for three new 
Last of the Mohi-| to Autograph Albums, Souvenir Presents, Letters, etc. Send your | Subscribers, or for one new 
cans, Our Bessie, | photograph when ordering. We will return it with the 100 Miniature | Subscriber and $1.00 addi- 
Knickerbocker, Rob | Photographs — all on perforated stamps as shown in the cut. tional. Sold for $3.00. Post- 


Lace Curtains. New and Attractive Patterns. 


These Curtains are given only to COMPANION subscribers for the 
necessary number of new subscribers indicated in the offers below: 
Nottingham Lace Curtain, 
No. 102. Bound with tape, 46 
inches wide and 10% feet long. 
| Good value for the money. 
| A pair given for two new 
| subscribers, or one new 
| subscriber and 60 cents 
| additional. Sold for $1.50. 
| Postage and packing 35 cts. 
| 


wide and 10% feet long. A 





age and packing 45 cents, 


Silk Edged Saxony Lace Curtain, No. 1094. Popular Brus- 
sels pattern. 54 inches wide, 344 yards long. Woven with a silk 
edging. Something new and is meeting with a large demand. 


| design. Open hand work. Ecru, 45 inches wide, 34 yards long. 
These Books are inexpensively bound in paper, are printed on | °@€ new subscriber and 25 cents additional. Postage and pack- | 
thin’ etock, ‘and codtain — aie to 300 caaer pang oo Offer | ing 10 cents. See Conditions on page 530 of our October Premium | The Irish Point is the most popular curtain now sold. We offer a 
provides an unusual opportunity to secure a generous supply of | List. Either Belt or Negligee Cap sold for 65 cents, post-paid. pattern and quality of unusual value. 


choice reading matter at a merely nominal price. 





White Mountain Ice-Cream Freezer. 


Given only to COMPANION subscribers for two new subscribers, 
or for one new subscriber and 60 cents additional. See Con- 
ditions on page 530 of our October Premium List. Sold for $2.75. 
Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. Shipping weight, 20 Ibs. 


‘. 
i 
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This is the latest model. Malleable iron beaters, coated with pure 
tin. Hoops and all iron parts thoroughly galvanized, to prevent 
rusting. Triple-motion and easy to work. Tub will not water-soak. 
Bail handle and four quart size. Will freeze the Cream in a few 
minutes. Our premium offer makes an unusually favorable oppor- 
tunity to secure this excellent Freezer with but little effort. 


Frozen Dainties. By Mrs. LINCOLN. This little book contains 





Double Bodice Belt, No. 5005. Fine English Dressed Calf 
Leather, ornamented openings and nickel-plated Buckles. Adjus- 
table to any size. Can furnish Black, Orange, Red or Navy Blue. 
Bound in leather. A most stylish article at the present time. 


Russian Belt, No. 3034. Equally as popular as the Double 
: | Bodice Belt. Same leather and colors as above and bound in leather. 
244 inches wide. Concealed Buckle and adjustable to any size. 


Regulation Foot-Ball, No. 5, with Manual. 


The Foot-Ball and Manual given only to COMPANION subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. See Condi- 
tions on page 530 of our October Premium List. Sold for $1.25. 
Postage and packing 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Swiss Lace Curtain, No. 124. Ecru, hand embroidery, 52 inches 
wide and 344 yards long. This Curtain meets with a large sale in 
some sections of our Southern and Western States. 


We offer a pair of either the Silk Edged Saxony, the Irish Point 
or the Swiss Curtains for seven new subscribers, or for two 
4 | new subscribers and $2.25 additional. Either pair sold for 

| $4.50. Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver. 


Selected Wall Papers and Borders. 


Wall paper and Border to the value of 90 cents, given only to 
COMPANION subscribers for one new subscriber. Or, we will sell 

Gladstone Negligee Cap. | the Paper at the prices marked on the Samples. In every case the 
All wool, satin-lined, and the | Wall Paper must be sent by express and charges paid by 
latest style. A most popular | receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 
Negligee Cap for either lady 
or gentleman. Give size when 
ordering. 




















These Wall Papers are of good quality, handsome designs, and 
the latest spring styles. The prices—ranging from six cents a roll 
| and upward—are less than the same quality would cost in New York 
lor Chicago. Can supply Samples suitable for the Parlor, Chamber, 
Dining Room or Kitchen for five cents, post-paid. 
| Our Offer of Samples makes it possible to select Wall Paper, 
artistic in design and inexpensive in price. Ten rolls are usually 
sufficient to cover the walls of an ordinary sized room. With the 





fifty receipts by this well-known author. It tells you how to make This Foot-Ball is 27 inches in circumference and is made of the | samples are instructions showing how to ascertain the actual 
frozen puddings, frozen fruits, frozen beverages, sherbets and water | best of stock. We give with each Foot-Ball an Official Manual, as | quantity of paper required and full instructions for hanging. The 
ives, ice-creams, etc., etc. We give this book with each Freezer. authorized and adopted by the American Intercollegiate Association. | hanging of the paper upon the wall is a very simple matter. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








1 eyes gon where fido plade with her and buteful, Then Uncle Tom — the whole story, ont 
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For the Companion. 


JOHN’S SISTER. 


What! no elder sister? 
I wouldn’t be you! 


Who buttons your jacket? 
Who ties up your shoe? 


Who gives you a boost 
When you climb a tree? 

Who bathes your bumps, 
As kind as can be? 


Who guided your oar 
The first time you paddled? 
Who blows your birds’ eggs, 
E’en when they’re addled? 


Who sets your moths, 
Your butterflies too? 

Who mops up the floor 

* When you spill the glue? 


Who makes you taffy? 
(I tell you it’s fine!) 

Who baits your hook, 
Untangles your line? 


Who takes out your splinters, 
Allin a minute? 
Who tells you stories, 
And sings like a linnet? 
No sister! I pity you, 
Truly I do. 
And oh! for a whole farm 
I wouldn’t be you. 
LauRA E. RICHARDS. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 
A WONDERFUL PLACARD. 


‘Maud Eloise is lost!’ 

The corners of Hetty’s lips 
were drawn down dolefully as 
she said it. 

*““Where ?”” asked Tom. 

“Oh, I don’t know. If I 
knew I s’pose she wouldn’t be 
lost. She isn’t on the nursery 
floor, nor on the stairs, nor be- 
hind the coal-house, nor up in 
atree. The last time she was 
lost she was hanging in the 
hop-vine, where she fell out 
the window, but she isn’t there 
now. Mamma says I’m care- 
less and it serves me right.”’ 

“That’s the moral,’’ said 
Tom, looking grave. ‘‘Mam- 
ma always has a moral to 
things. When I broke the 
greenhouse window with my 
ball it was disobeying, for 
mamma told me not to throw 
on that side of the house, so 
the moral was I couldn’t go to 
the matinee. And when I 
climbed up to taste the jam, 
and the jam jar tumbled down 
and spoiled my new jacket, 
that was a moral.’ 

“I wish we were always 
good!"’ sighed Hetty. ‘Then 
there wouldn't have to be any 
morals. And I wish I could 
find Maud Eloise !’’ 

‘*We’ll have to get a placard 
out after her,” said Tom, de- 
cidedly. 

‘““What’s that?” 

“It’s a kind of a paper they 
have when things get lost. 
When Johnny Dodd goi lost 
they had one, and when Uncle 
Tom’s Fido got lost they had 
one. Placards always find 
things.” 

“I wish J had one!” 

“T’ll make you one. I know 
exactly how they do it.”” Hetty 
trotted away for a big sheet of 
paper, and Tom went to work. 

“‘Lost!’—that’s the first 
word. Now we must tell 
everything about her.”’ 

“Well,” 


Tom. 


said Hetty, ‘“‘she’s a beautiful doll, 
you know, that Aunt Anne gave me — 
“Answers to the name of Maud Eloise —”’ said | 


“But she can’t talk,”’ said Hetty. 


“But that’s the way they say it. 


did she have on ?” 
Such a stream of talk! 


LOST. 


A buteful dol she ansers to the nam of muddy- | 
luees aunt an gave her to hetty and it was very 
good of her and her dress is pink and its faded 
Where she fel down the sistern and thers three 
flonces and a hole in it and a blu sash on and her | you want to.” 
hairs haf gon where she cot in the hop vine and | 


Tom found plenty of | please can’t I stop?” 
work printing a quarter of what was said. 
all was done the paper read like this: 









‘Ton wool PANzy're 


boots but ones gon when I had a hole in my | was shown the placard, and did not wonder at all 


- be reward with a big apple only Tom bit it and 6 | 
marbels and a red wissel only the wissel don’t go | 
and her destresd parents will be thankfully | 
reseved by it. 


For the Companion. 


CROCUSES. 

“There always has to be something about the Like the dolly-dishes of a baby queen, 
distressed parents,” said Tom, looking at his Little golden goblets are in the garden seen. 
work with great pride. ‘Now we'll stick iton the | Don’t you think some fairy, hid behind the trees, 
front gate.” Has set a pretty table for the honey-bees? 

As they came back they met Uncle Tom. 

‘‘Whose lovely creature is this ?”’ he asked. ‘I 
found her in the arbor.” 








LittLe Epitu, who hangs her bonnet on the 


| «OQ Uncle Tom—that’s Maud Eloise! Tom | ‘‘door-stem,’’ and leans on the ‘“chair-handles,’’ 


said a bla’guard would bring her back, and *twas | remarks, when a pin is being carefully put in, 
true, you see!”’ | Dran'’ma won’t make a s’iver in I.” 


Tailor. tailor, tell me tree. 
Where did you get my jocket of sist 


bought the cloth, little aster mine, “an 
From the merchant who sells it, ameaee eh 
Wi cut it ouk witK my shears se bright 

nd with needle and thread I sewed it tight” 


Ke clotK was made, 
a woolen threads so soft ond fine. 


wu | 


+, speak me wc ‘onal: 
Where got you the threads se soft and smooh 
mers 
spun, little [\aster mine Wea 3 
TRe spinner seemee the wool so fine, 
reads,and brought to me, | 
loom whirrs cheerily.”) [li 









Dinner, Spinner, tell me true. 


Tre dyer dyed it so bright ond blve, 
AAnd brought it to me a — for you. 


hah f iM 
"I vy . 





ie : ih, 


ine a Sui wenver too, 
And spinner: d farmer, My thanks to you! 
But the best Fe my thanks ‘still will Keep 
For you, my good. old woolly-boched sheep.” 


a 
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For the Companion. and when he came back into the sitting-room 


THE VIOLIN LESSON. there stood mamma with a very os nage in ase 
eyes, drawing the bow slowly across the strings. 
“IT can’t do this horrid old lesson to-day!” ‘Why, what are you doing, mamma ?’’ cried 
cried Freddie, crossly, coming out of the bay- Freddie, in astonishment. 
Now, what | window and throwing down his bow. ‘Every ‘Keeping somebody’s broken promise for him,”’ 
time I get to that top note it screeches. Mamma, replied mamma, see-sawing busily. 
*“Oh,”’ said Freddie. 
When | Mamma looked out the bay-window. There, off again. 
| just as she supposed, were three of Freddie’s ‘You needn’t do that, thank you, mamma,”’’ he 
| friends, playing hop-scotch on the common. | returned, taking the violin and tucking it under 
“T heard a little boy promise his music teacher | his chin. 
on his word of honor that he would practise one Mamma laughed. 
hour every day. Just as you please, though, “T am glad I need not,” 
Freddie. You may stop and go out to play if| you and me, Freddie, I am afraid it screeched 
| very badly for mamma.” 
“It’s going to behave now,”’ twinkled Freddie. 





Freddie ran and skipped for his hat and coat, | 


poket and if any boddy brings her bak they will | | that Maud Eloise should have been found at once. | 


little Master mine, 


TRe weover wove them together for me: 


- With Lleom and shuttle hie trade plies he” 


here got you the wool such things do 


So From the old shkeeps bach, lithle Master dear! 
~The farmer he cut it ond washed it clear. aij giianepore a sliding box 


The hat and jacket came 


she said, “‘for between 
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NUTS TO CRACK 


ee 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The usher-in of Spring, with blow 

And bluster, my initials show ; 

Following his wake, ’mid smiles and tears, 

My /jinals show who next appears. 

Cross. Words. 

My first was something sweet 
and round, 

And gathered gladly from the 
ground; 

My next we'd rather be than 
under; 

My third creates a nation’s won- 
der 

By falling with a noise like 
thunder; 

My fourth a judge, but bear in 
mind 

His home in Turkey you must 
find. 

If each to all my fifth would be 

A world of sunshine we should 
see. 


2 
AN APRIL BOUQUET. 


1. A girl’s name, a_printer’s 
measure, an exclamation, and a 
<< 

2. A leap, and what pleases 
the eye. 

8. A circulating fluid, and that 
from which anything springs. 

A tavern, a negative, and 
coins. 


3. 
CHARADE. 


Some say that we from my jirst 
sprang; 
Howe’er that be, ’tis much like 


man. 

Oft runs, but never walks, my 
second, 

Quite beautiful my whole is 
reckoned. 


4. 
CONNECTED SQUARES. 
I. 


1. Messages. 2. A musical 
drama. 3. Royal. 4. A play. 
5. Food of raw herbs. 


Il. 


1. Value. 2. A musical drama. 
/ 8. To relax. 4. Common. 5. 
Despised. 


.| Connect the first words of the 

squares to form the name of a 
popular poet who was born on 
April 7, 1770. 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. Transpose a measure and 
find a feature. 

2. Transpose firm and find the 
watchword of duty. 

3. Transpose a watercourse 
and find the point opposite the 
zenith. 

4. Transpose to bind again 
and find a grain. 

5. Transpose to worship and 
find a mountain nymph. 


7 


7. Transpose refreshed and 
find a wilderness. 


The initial letters of the trans- 
on ae spell the name of a 
mattle fought April 19, 1775, 
where was “fired the shot heard 
round the world.” 


6. 
ANAGRAM. 
Opal Wishes R. R. 


Every springtime people say 
’Tis we who bring the flowers 
of May. 


7 
RIDDLE. 


Although within your watch 
I’m found, 

I’m just as often underground. 

In me behold the tiger’s power; 

In me behold the earliest flower. 


Conundrums. 


What kind of granite is soft? 
Pomegranate. 

What pretty dishes do we 
find in the fields? Buttercups 
(butter cups). 

Why should we expect to see 
some houses fly? Because they 
have wings. 

To what island would you 
advise homeless people to go? 
To Shelter Island. 

When is a pone irl like a 
perturbed whale? Fen she is 
pouting (is spouting). 

Why is a cross, crying child like the first letter 
of the alphabet? Because it is in tears and out of 
humor, and so is the letter a. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. A gush of birdsong, a patter of dew, 

A cloud and a rainbow’s warning, 

Suddenly sunshine and perfect blue, 
An April day in the morning. 


2. R 
Cc A B 
CAPER 
RAPHAEL 
BEAR D 
R ED 
L 


3. Oliver Goldsmith, Washington Irving, “His- 
tory of New York by Diedrich Knickerbocker,” 
i Sketch Book,” “Bracebridge Hall,” “Tales 

f a Traveler,” “The Alhambra,” Columbus, Gold- 
smith, Washington. 
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FALL OF 


A GIANT. 


A writer in the Atlantic Monthly describes the 
sawing down of a big fir-tree in a Washington 
forest. The two loggers were at work when she 
arrived, each standing on a spring-board, the end 
of which was slipped into a notch cut in the base | 
of the tree four or five feet from the ground. She | 
had seen them spatter kerosene oil upon the saw, | 


which had begun to move hard. Then after a 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
(Ade. 


Burnett's 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 








“A ” or “World’s Fair National Game.” 
me 62 new caret 50 cents prepaid. Rules 
mailed free. &. S. PROU TY, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Biteanad APPARATUS. Whole- 
saleand Retail. Send for Circulars. 
E. J.Knowlton,Ann Arbor,Mich. 


The handsomest designs at 
WALL PAPERS lowest prices. From 3c. to 








50c. a roll. 100 82 amples | for 8c. Window shades, spring roll- 
ers,all colors,35c. homas & Bro., 927 Market St., Poua, Pa. 


St H re) RTH AN =: best is Graham’s 


J. Graham’s Works and ‘Behoo 


66 YARD OF BABIES.” Send 10c., coin or stamps, 
fora copy and the 24-page Easter Art Supplement 
of Somae s News. G.H. YENOWLNE, Milwaukee, Wis. 


END ie: our a of 19 Cata- 
logs of Music and 
END s:.-35 Instruments. 
y Story, 26 Central St..Boston, Mass 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY’S 





744 B’way, N. Y. 











while the eound of its motion changed “from a| Celebrated Standard Linen and Correspondence Papers. 


dry grate to a dull, soft mumble,” and a thick 
stream of turpentine oozed out of the cleft. 
“Pitch!” exclaimed both men in a tone of disgust. 

“There’s barrels of it in this tree,” said one, 
“and it’s as slow as molasses in January.” 

They settled themselves to work again, but the 
saw moved with heavy resistance. 

“You'd better get the can, Jim,” said the older 
man, and the other dropped from his perch. 

“Jest as well try to saw through a stick of taffy 
candy as this kind of a tree,” explained the waiting 
logge r. “He’s gone for the water-can. 

Jim came back presently, carrying a leaky oil- 
can heavy with water. A ‘wedge was driven into 
the tree well above the saw, and the can hung 
upon the wedge, so that the water leaked down 
upon the saw as it worked in and out. 

‘What good does it do?” T asked, incredulously. 

“Don’ know,” returned Jim, laboring at the 
saw, “but it makes awful easy sawing.” 

“Sort o’ freezes the pitch,” ‘said the other, philo- 
sophically. 

As a matter of fact, the saw did move more 
freely, drawing in a little cold water each time, 
and the “frozen” pitch, mixed with water, frothed 
out ina white foam. After a long time of heavy 
sawing the teeth began to catch more firmly, and 
a few more moments’ work brought the saw very 
near to the ‘“under-cut.” 

The fir stands beautifully erect. The loggers 
squint up its length, and say oracularly which way 
it will fall. They move the axes and can out of 
harm’s way, and ‘spring back to their perches. 

The brooding silence of the forest is absolute, 
save for the steady grate of the saw in and out, 
like stertorous breathing. Erect and motionless 
the tree waits. 

The men nod to each other; the sawing ceases: 
one handle is slipped off, and the saw drawn all 
the way through and laid back of the tree. One 
man springs down and lifts his perch out, and 
hands a great mallet to the other, who still stands 
upon his spring-board. The mallet is lifted, anda 
loud, sonorous chant aw through the stillness: 
“All clear ahead! Timber!” 

Then the mallet falls, once, twice, thrice, upon 
the heads of the w edges. There is a slight creak- 
ing, the looper flings the mallet aside and rushes 
backward, the cleft widens, the great green head 
stirs. Then, with a rushing, thundering roar, 
mingled with the sound of the rending fibres = 
the trunk, the giant tears its mighty arc through 
the air. A cloud of blackness env elope the fall 
the air is dark with dust and moss and flying frag. 
ments. 

The roar is superb as the tree crashes its way 
through the underbrush, louder than cannon, but 
with no harshness; more like some mighty breaker 
that has climbed ten thousand miles of sea to 
Leat its heart out on a lonely shore. 


* 
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GOOD TALKER. 


Kenny Meadows was an artist who was always 
welcome at any social gathering, for he had an 
infinite fund of quotation and mother-wit. A 
certain well-known studio pun was his. There had 
been one day a.long talk about fresco and the 
palette necessary for it, and the repeated remark 
that it needed a palette of earths quite tired him 
out. 


“You talk of ochres,” he said, “but the worst of 
all you haven’t named, though it’s the commonest. 
That’s the mediocre!” 

“Then,” said another artist, ‘“‘you don’t believe 
in the eenry mean’s being the best of things?” 

“No, d he, “I'll divide that with you. You 
may take the mean, and I’}l keep the gold.” 

According to his own telling, his standard of 
praise was a financial one. 

“Now I dare say you think yourself a very clever 
fellow to paint so good a picture,” he said to his 
friend, William Bell Scott, who had gustonmeseten 
his “Old E nglish Ballad Singer. ” «But it’s nothin 
> paint a picture a with what it is to sel 

When you do that I’ll congratulate you!” 

“put every one knew just how much such depre- 
pec wit criticism meant. Meadows was “fond of 
talking.” 





cctciiemeinlaplitiaatinis 
AN INDISCREET HUNTER 


Patrick and Michael went out hunting one rainy 
day—it was the only day that they could get off. 
All went well with them until, when they were 
several miles from home, they discovered that 
neither one had brought a cartridge, and that not 
a shot could be fired. 


” 


“Begorra,” said Pat, cheerfully, “‘what’s that to 
do wid the huntin’? ‘Is the want of a cartridge 
anny rayson to prevint a man from huntin’?” 

“None at all,” said Michael. 

So they continued to hunt. By and by a rabbit 
started up close to Pat and then came to a stop, 
curiously watching the hunters. Pat instant y 
a ‘his gun to his shoulder. 

1€ gossoon that ye air!” exclaimed Mike. 
“Wud ye shoot him widout a carthridge?” 

The rabbit hopped away. 

“Whisht!” said Pat, angrily, “there ye go, 
sphilin’ the sport wid yer blathérin’ tongue!” 

“Patrick! An’ yer gun was not loaded!” 

“Sure, ye epaipoen bus | the rabbit would niver 
’a? knowed it if ye’d hild yer blather!” 


* 
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OBEYED ORDERS. 


One of the worst cases of a literal 
reported by the Chicago Mail: 


A guest hurried up to the hotel clerk’s counter. 
He had just ten minutes in which to pay his bill, 
reach the station and board his train. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed. “I’ve forgotten some- 
thing. Here, boy, run up to my room, B 48, and 
see if I have left my tooth- brush and sponge. 
Iiurry ; I’ve only five minutes now. 

The boy hurried. In four minutes he returned, 
out of breath. 

“Yes, sir,” he panted. 





mind is 


“You left them.” 


* 
> 





IF you want the waiter to lean over you and be 
attentive, you must tip him.— New Orleans Picayune. 
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New York Offices: 150 and 152 Duane Street. 


ON Easy 
AYMENTS. 
Ces, 





ROUSE, HAZARD & CO. 8 @8t. Peoria, lile 


- St i address for 
F R rE ER FREE fntce phar ATINA. 
Wonderful. remedy for 


Erysipelas, Acne, Burns, Bruises and > 
rhoids. Quick relief and eure for Itching Piles. 

J. McCLELLAND, Schenectady, New York. 

TAM | 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 

{3s G. H., India, Japan, etc., with 

fine | ag Album, on y10c. New 64p. "Price 
List free. Aognts wanton Oe 50} per cent. com. 

ag a ST. , 925 La Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. ‘se € Oe Stamps bought. 


VAL | EXPEDITION FOR BOYS 


Ly a wo 
The Ben ay ont’ Pocuite -: a Soha 8 Military 
Selo PSianiius, N. ¥. 3 ys will be taken v 


the Great Lakes, organized as cadets of a Man-of-war. 


PANSY PLANT porons and Healthy, 
i A malty H poes -paid, 1 doz. 
Two new ostook Snow 
Queen, * Orin: ates also 50 cho nicest varieties. Can 
iit afford to bother with seed ? AROOSTOOK. VAL- 
SEED COMPANY, PREsSQUE ISLE, 






















MAINE. 
HORT-HAND vrrvotsana hele 
ELF TAUCHT 


forself-instruction 
by BEEN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


TELECGCRAPHY. 


Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with a 
scription of instruments. How to put up REE: 
Lines, Electric Fells, Batteries, etc. By mail FRE 

Co., 7% Cortlandt St., New York. 


Mouth Organ Chart teaches 
@ tune in 10 minutes. Free Self- 
instructors. Band and Orchestra 
Music. Musical instruments. Send 
~ for Catalogue, 2c. Agents wanted. 

Music NOVELTY Co.,Detroit,Mich 








J. H. pa 1 & 











‘BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family Wash Blue. Always Reliable. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, 223 North 2d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘CROUP_ REMEDY. 


The Ce medicine Ry: tha’ 


branous_ Croup. failed to practice of twenty 
years it has mover g=79 any 

of Croup. Trial ‘kage by mail, 10 cents. ae 
50c. Dr. BELDEN PROPRIETARY ‘Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 





feet above the sea. Un- 
a beauty of location, 
surroundings or sanitary con- 
tions. Baths, massage, elec- 
trical and all approvec 
of practice employed. 


Write resident 
physics n, J. D, MITCHELL, M. 

Hornellsville, N. Y., for 
information. 


va SEND us ONE —e — will 
END you_ one of boxes of 
PHOTO COLORS complete. This is 


a “ecatch-penny ad.” but the most tak- 
ing pastime and an easy way of earn- 


Not g pin money. 
Wh quybody can learn, ag 4 to fine hotes. 
no ou en an 
y pe ou receipt of ONE DO LLAR. 
Not LANSING PHOTO COLOR CO., 
‘ NSING, MICH 
Sas BENT 


Manufacturer o 


= “CROWN” 
fa PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to Bent ( ad on pos- 
tal) if you wish a Piano or Organ. I want Lae the 
“Crown” goods. and give Pian 08, Cranes, Saf forthe | 


SANITARIUM 








another such offer anywhere. 















Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Re 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 

Originators of Pepsin Gum 











Garfield Tea 2 


o.Sttes, ik 
Headache, Restores Complexic Saves tors’ Bills. 
Sample free. GARFTI ZA CO., 319 W. roth St., N. ¥. 


Cures “Constipation 
The Mosely Improved Water Heater 


GAS OR GASOLINE BURNERS. 








Combustion Perfect--No Ventilating 
Flue Required. Specially adapted for 
Stationary Baths ,Laundries,etc. May 

used in connection with water serv- 
ice or otherwise, Send 2c. stamp for 
catalogue giving full explanation, also 
illustrating 18 Styles of the celebrated 


Mosely Self-Heating Folding Bath Tub, 








181 H So. Canal St., Chicago, M1. 


| Kia Operator's . 





home for women and children j 
needing rest and skilled medi- | 


page Circular free. | 


EDISO 





ones. Ask and learn how 4 it’s done. free. 
GEO. P. BENT (Clerk No. 61), Chieage, Il. Cathlogne 1870.) | 
Taxe AN = a 
AGENCY S 8 
FoR s . . 
E oe 
Zeiss 
eH oe? 
+} «oi 
Seessse) 
Best Sesseus 
Utensil tSssiose 
in the universe, = 














SYLPH CYCLESEE 


All riderssay.Ourspring trame 
with pneumatic tires saves 
AN NA muscle and nerve and is 








Agente 
Wanted 


K\P 














SS VANS 
“AS BPA FRO iat 
Da st.,Peoria, ILL 





THE BEST PEN IN USE. 


ESTERBROOK’S FALCON 048. 


Sample 1-4 gross, 25 cents ih stamps. 


| ESTERBROOK CO., 26 John St., New York. | 
PRINTING OFFICE 15c 


A large font o ver 4A) with 
Figures, Holter. Picnic Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown 
in cut, com ~~ 5 = neat case. Best 
Linen Mar ‘ard Printer, oe, 
Regular Price ine. Sample post-p: 
for le. to introduce, with C ‘italy fue 
of 1000 new articles. CATA. 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. a city, 


OODWARD’ S$ MUSICAL MONTHLY 


the Largest Circulation of an 
ses of Music Me fans in the om ne 
Dollar per year. S waated in every city, 
town and hemlet at liberal salary. For a sample copy, 
with five complete pieces of the latest vocal and instru- 
mental! music, full sheet music size, send four cents in 
These pieces sell for $2 00 at Music Stores. 


it 
WILLIS WOODWARD & 00., Cor, E'way & 13th St., New York, 


4 DoY our Own Printing 


Card Press #3. Size for circu- 
lars or small newspaper #27 
and makes 
or neighbors. 
Send 














Saves yon may 
money printing 
Full printed instructions. 
stamp for catalogue of presses, 
type, cards, &c., to the factory. 
KELSEY & CO., 


Meriden, ae. 











is Pleasant! 

5 food wages and leads to 
tne h ees positions. We 
teach it quickly, and start 
our graduates in telegraph ser- 
vice. Railroads are very busy, 
Operators are in great demand 

dilustrated Catalogue Free. 
Valentines’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


STOP THAT H HORSE. 


THE IMPERIAL DRIVING BIT cures 
tongue -lolling, prevents side - pulling. 
With it a lady can drive the most vi- 
cious, unmanageable horse. It does not 
annoy atendermouth. Sam- 
ple Bit sent to _ address, 
post-paid, upon ceipt of 










PRT.Won, 4 n fine x. c. — or Japan, 


$1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP COMPANY, 


Racine, Wis. 





FOR SALE. 


Address, 


NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Edison Building, 
NEW YORK. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ELASTIC 1 “TRUSS 


w a. hy "i by oo with Beit. 

adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 
itself to all sitions of the body, 
while the ball in the = presses 


as a per- 
son does with the finger. With lig * pressure the 
Hernia is held a day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. ‘Sent by oy mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill. 


The Spring Curry Comb 
Clock Spring Biade. Soft as a Brush. 
Fits Every Curve. 
The Only Perfect 

Comb. 
Used by U. S. Army-- 
Sample mailed postpaid 25c. 
Spring Curry Comb Co. 

51 8. La Fayette St., South Bend, Ind. 


Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 





ON 
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BEST FARM FENCE, made of GALVAN- 
IZED STEEL WIRE. FENCES and GATES 
for all purposes. Write for free catalogue 
giving particulars and prices, - Address 


THE SEDGWICK BROS, CO., RIGHMOND, IND, 


@» Wear Only 
|) THE GENUINE 


nCORSED 












A 

Pat, Piindorsed by’ 

Feb. 23, "96, nares by every woman who has 

worn them, Beware of Imitations, Made only by 

JACKSON CORSET CO., Jacksmm, Mich, 
If your dealer hasn't them, write the makers- 


THE BEST 81-50 = SHORTT THE "WORLD. 
EWARE OF IMITATORS. Delivered FREE 
B ‘A dollar saved earned. 


is a dollar 
“Phe Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.8., on receipt of Cash, n 8108 
Order, o or Postal Note, for $1 
Equals every way the ‘boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We make this so onrselves, a 
we guarantee 7 
and if any one ay catisfied we we 
will refund the money or sen 








size; we 


Ul fit you. 
‘hiustrated 


143 
1. $1,000,000.) 
oston, Mass. 





“e, 
D Borated 
Dexter SHOE Co. Stier depts” 


PHONOGRAPHS 


E| 
| 











' 


rice. In fine nickel plate, $2 | 


APRIL 13, , 1898. 







> 
CSE) See 
DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —=-—= RAPHAEL.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 

Try them. You will like them. 
Look well. Fit we veil. Wear well. 

Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 

pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent b 

mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted. 

| Reversible Collur Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 
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Samples and book ‘ How to Paper 
sent Free. White Blanks 3}¢c. 
New w Golds - - 











souser COODS FOR HONEST MONEY. 
On receipt of $2.00, 
Postal Note, Money-Or- 
der, or Registered Letter, 
we send to any part of t 
U. §, one Ri. of our 
Ladies’ lebrated 
Bright Dongola Kid 
Boots, equal to the best 
3.00 shoe in the world. 
eing our own make, we 
guarantee fit, style, and wear. 
If not satisfactory, RE- 


funded or another_pair 
sent. utton or Lace, 
Opera or Common Sense 


Leather Tip. 
in half sizes. Widths, B,C, 
, E, an ordering 
send size, width.and style. 
nowy oat My no Tag 


WERITY, Bue 2: 
‘or Catalogue. 
BEST $3 SHOE IN THE WORLD FOR $2. 
























Alfred Peats 


WALL 












Send 5c for postage on 100 beauti- 
ful samples and our guide, ‘‘How 
to Paper and Economy in Home 
Decoration,”’ will be sent FREE. 
Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 10, 12 1-2, 15e : 
Per roll, all with wide borders and 
ceilings to match. Good Gold Papers 
5 to gc. Will refer you to more than 
twenty thousand well satisfied 
customers. Paperhangers’ sample 
books, $1.00. 

Send to the nearest address. 7 


ALFRED PEATS, 


Wall Paper Merchant, 


136-138 W. ladison St., Chicago. 
30-32 W. 13th St., New York. 
















DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
pends, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 

Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 

for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 


THE PERFECTION 


LOUR BIN 


with our improved and 


PERFECTI FON REMOVABLE SIFTER 
j E C is absolutely perfect. 
an UR STI § Guaranteed to Last = Lifetime. 
Saves Time and Labor. 
Try one, you will value it higher 
than anything but the baby. 
100,000 NOW IN USE. 
Made of the best tin, japanned 
wb in 4 sizes to hold 25, 50, 
100 and 2001bs, Beware of imi- 
tations. Buy the*Perfection,” 
guaranteed im every respect. 
Ask your dealer or our agent. 
Send for circulars and _testi- 
monials. gt pom ED. 


26-28 W. Lake ot CHICAGO, 0, Tid, 


































APRIL 13, 1893. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 











FAMILY BEGGING. 

According to Robert Louis Stevenson, who has 
been long enough a dweller in Samoa to speak 
with authority, the rights of property are there 
peculiarly regarded. They are vested in the family 
rather than in the individual, and the dictionary 
furnishes the best of aid towards understanding 
the odd sort of communism in which the family 
dwells. For example, there are verbs having the 
sense “to deal leniently with, as in helping one’s 
self from a family plantation,” “to give away 
without consulting other members of the family,” 
“to go to strangers for help instead of to relatives,” 
“to take from relatives without permission,” “‘to 
have plantations robbed by relatives.” Beggary 
within the family is no disgrace, and the man of 
honor is always a “race-regarder” who will give 
to those connected with him by family ties until 
his last possession is gone. 


The position of a householder is a delicate and 
exacting one, for he is constantly besieged by a 
race of ae. and all defence is denied him by 
the laws of honor. The final gesture of refusal, 
his last and single resource, is ~ er to signify, 
“My house is destitute.” Until that point is 
reached, the Samoan must give, and continue 


ving. 

However, it is not necessary that he should do 
this with a good grace, and the dictionary is 
stocked with expressions standing ready, like 
missiles, to be discharged upon these locusts. 

“You are a troop of shamefaced ones!” | 

“You draw in your head like a tern!” 

“You beg like one «lelirious!” 

Moreover, the verb pongitai, to look cross, is 
equipped with the picturesque qualifier, ‘‘as at the 
sight of beggars.” 

his insolence of beggars and the weakness of 
proprietors can only be thoroughly understood 
from actual examples. | 

One native girl in service was given some warm 
clothing by her mistress, whereupon she at once 
went on a visit to her family, and returned in an | 
old table-cloth. Her whole wardrobe had, in the | 
course of twenty-four hours, been divided among 
her relatives. 

One industrious Samoan bought a boat for a 
hundred dollars, fifty of which he paid down. 
Presently some relatives came to visit him, and 
took a fancy to his new possession. 

“We have long been wanting a boat,” said they. 
“Give us this one.” 

So, when the visit was over, they departed in 
the boat. Its former owner then travelled about 
as best he could, having lost his means of convey- 
ance, and sold a piece of land and begged mats 
among his other relatives to pay the remainder of 
the price of a boat which was no longer his. This 
might seem misfortune enough, but some months 
later, the harpies, having broken a thwart, brought 
the boat back to him to be repaired and painted. 





<-o- _ 
ROYAL “TRIPTOLOGY.” 


Horace Walpole humorously described as “‘trip- 
tology” George the Third’s habit of repeating 
three times any remark he might make. It was 
emphatic thinking aloud, and the author of 
“Gossip of the Century” gives this instance of the 
“triptological’? habit: 


The king was very fond of the Weld family, 
and frequently stayed at Lulworth Castle, their 
country seat. One evening he attended a ball | 
there, and the daughter of the house, a handsome | 
Woman, danced so gracefully that the king | 
expressed aloud his admiration in the character- 
istic form: 

“Fine woman, fine woman, fine woman! 
well, dances well, dances well!” 

The habit ran in the royal family, and his son, 
the Duke of Cambridge, inherited it. The duke 
attended church on Sunday mornings, and would | 
express in an audible tone and with threefold 
repetition his approbation of the service and 
opinion of the sermon. 

On one occasion the officiating clergyman pro- 
nounced the exhortation, “Let us pray.” 

“Aye, be sure; why not? Let us pray, let us 
pray, let us pray!” responded the duke from his 
pew. 

On another occasion, while the Ten Command- 
ments were being read, the duke thus emphatically 
endorsed the eighth: 

“Steal! no, of course not! 
steal, mustn’t steal!” 

William IV. did not inherit his father’s “trip- 
tology;” but when any question was brought 
before him on which he was not prepared to 
express an opinion he would say, ‘“That’s another 
matter.”” 

On his death-bed, watching through an open 
window the sun sinking below the horizon, he 
said reflectively to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who stood near: . 

“Ah, my friend, I shall not see another sunset.” 

“We don’t know that, sire,” answered the 
prelate, “and I pray heartily that your majesty 
may see many more.” 

“That’s another matter,” replied the king. 


Dances 





Mustn’t steal, mustn't 
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TERRIBLE AMMUNITION. 


A strange war story comes from New Zealand. 
Some years ago Sir John Gorst lived in Waikato, 
and edited the Maori newspaper, Te Hakioi. The 
paper was printed and published near the scene 
of some of the hottest fighting of the war then 
raging. 





During the struggle the Maoris ran short of 
ammunition, and having no ball for their fourteen- 
pound guns, they loaded them with shop weights | 
confiseated from neighboring shopkeepers. This | 
source of supply was soon exhausted. } 

Then a raid was made upon the Hakioi office, 
and their guns were charged with type and stereo 
blocks. This new ammunition, so the story goes, 
proved very effective. 

One of the white invaders was injured by a 
vatent medicine advertisement, another was inva- | 
ided by a “Church bazar announcement,” a third 
lost a leg through a solid leader on the Land Bill, 
und Sir John, who had taken refuge with the 
Sritish troops, had a narrow escape from being 
hit with one of his own poems. 


7 oe 


VALUABLE DOG. 
he effects of excessive condensation are abun- 
‘lantly exemplified in newspaper advertisements. 
Some one advertises thus in an English journal: 
For SALE.—Airdale terrier dog, two years old; 
Kill anything; very fond of children. Apply to — | 


| 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice” whitens the teeth without injury. { Adv. 


siror BABY CARRIAGES 


From to Consumer. 
Delivered Free of Charge in the U.S. 
Priees away below the lowest. Descriptive 
~atalocne FREE. CHAS, RAISER, Mfr., 
62-64 Clybourn Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DAINTY DESSERTS FOR DAINTY PEOPLE. 


| A little cook-book just out, filled with Choice Recipes. 
two-cent stamp for one to 


n 
| KNOX'S SPARKLING GELATINE WORKS, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Joy 
to the Children. 
A healing 2% 

wonder for om” 
Burns, Itching, Infant 
Chafing and Scalding, Pim- 
ples, Eczema and other 
skin inflammations will be 
found in 


Omfort Powder 


















Sold by Druggists. 
Send @ two-cent stamps for liberal Sample and Book, 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


&&, Use Comfort Soap for the Hands, the Face, the 
mplexion. It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative, 


Price 50c. per Box, postage paid. | 


‘OUTDOOR SPORTS. 


| Our new No. 50 Catalogue now ready. Lawn Ten- 
| nis, Fishing Tackle, Tents, Hammocks, Base 
Ball Goods, etc. Send 2-cent stamp to pay postage. 
THE WILKINSON CO., 83 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Victor + 
Bicycles 


Are first in tires and improvements, The 
best pneumatic with inner tubes remov- 
able through the rim. If you are goin 
to ride why not ride the best? 

Victor catalog is yours for the asking. 
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Overman Wheel Co., Boston, Washing- 4 
ton, Denver, San Francisco. A.G. Spalding 
P & Bros., Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 4 
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Marshall’s 


will cure all your Catarrhal 
troubles, colds in the head, and 
headache caused by it. 

It often removes Deafness. Has 
been used for over 50 years. In- 
creased sales each year. 

Facsimile of Chas. Bowen on label. 


25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
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Sweet 
Self : anew crarm 


to capture hearts: EVANS’ VI0O- 
LETINE ORRIS, richly impreg- 
nated with the fresh-distilled odor 
of violets,  secmeete laces, hand 
kerchiefs, ionery—with a fresh, 
delicious, natural fragrance unri\- 
aled for its combined strength, dc!- 
sweetness, and 
fastidious taste. 
y In Be - Fy quarter- 
) un e inugest ever given 
ae For the money). y mail, 2H. (or 
i} stamps). Some users prefer Evans’ 

Heliotrepine Orris. 

George B. Evans, Mfg. Perfumer, 

1106 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Virginia Hotel 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOM s. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 






















Expectant Visitors tothe World'« Fair should 
send ior our photographie book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





on Road or in Race; A Sure Winner for | 
Strength, | 
Lightness | 
and Grace. | 


(3) 


\——— ae 
| | All Wintons have Double 0 


~TheWINTON isa Winner” 








y jamond Steel Frame ; 
Special Anti-Friction Ball Bearings; eumatic 
Tires: Cork Handles; Garford Saddles, etc When 
you are getting get a Winton—it’s a winner. 
| THE WINTON BICYCLE Co., | 
|125 Perkins Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. | 
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‘TT SANITARY WEGESSITY. 
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and children 
=, esom 1s caused by out-door closets. 


THE COLUMBIA 
“ess. PATENT VENTILATED CABINET 
OR BEDROOM COMMODE. 





LT] Is absolutely odorless, and ean be set up 
| | in any room having a chimney or stove 
t+] pipe, by anyone. Needs no expensive 
D plumbing. Costs nothing to keep it in 


A BOON TO WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Affords all the conveniences of the most elaborate water 











closet, without deadly sewer gas.” Absolutely necessary 
where there are no sewers. The effect on health 1s so 
great and expense so little that every family should have 
one. Made of hardwood well finished, with galvanized buck- 
ets—-non corrosive -.and all necessary fit- 
tings, complete. Price $1200. Guaranteed Tuoroveny 
as represented or money refunded. We 
refer to this paper. Not a luxury, buta 
necessity; a “saver of doctor's bills” 
= Descriptive pamphiet and testimonials free = 
Endorsed by doctors. Mention this paper £ 
: DONALD KENNEDY & SON, Minneapolis, Minn. 3 
PY 











More Great Cures of 


Torturing and Disfiguring 

Skin, Scalp, and Blood Diseases are 

Daily Made by the Cuticura Remedies than 

By all other Skin and Blood Remedies Combined 


To those who have suffered long and hopelessly, and who have lost 
faith in doctors, medicines, and all things human, the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES appeal with a force never before realized in the history of 


medicine. 


Every hope, every expectation awakened by them, has been 


more than fulfilled. Thousands of the best physicians that ever wrote 


a prescription endorse and prescribe them. 


Druggists everywhere rec- 


ommend them, while countless numbers in every part of the land say, 


‘““WHY DON’T YOU TRY CUTICURA 


Remedies? They are the best in the world.” They cleanse the system 
by internal and external medication of every eruption, impurity, and 
disease, and constitute the most effective treatment of modern times. 
Hence, since a cake of CUTICURA SOAP, costing 25 cents, is suffi- 
cient to test the virtues of these great curatives, there is now no reason 
why hundreds of thousands should go through life tortured, disfigured, 
and humiliated by skin and scalp diseases which are speedily and per- 
manently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES at a trifling cost. 


Sold throughout the world. 
Soap, 25c.; 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT, $1. 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 


Price, CUTICURA, We.; CUTICURA 
Prepared by PoTTER 
aa“ All About 


the Blood, Skin, Scalp, and Hair” mailed free. 


a—@ For Pimples, Riackheads, Red and Oily Skin, Red, 


\ 


Rough Hands and Falling Hair, use Cuticura Soap. 


Snuff 


For Sale by all Druggists. | 


195 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink_ Erasing Pencil. Agents making per week 
MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 


FRANK MILLER’S iD 
CROWN DRESSING Jeg 


| For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 

Ask your Dealer for it. 
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which imparts a brilliant transparency 
to the skin, removes pimples, freckles 
-and discolorations and is hever un- 
pleasantly noticeable. Many complex- 


arsenic and other injurious ingredients. 
@) Thirty years of popular use has proven 
the purity of Pozzoni’s. In three shades: 

| Pink or Flesh, White and Prunette 


VeZFSAS Por Sale Everywhere. 


| 
ion powders contain 'ime, white-lead, 
} 








ONA LEVEL STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


4 Getting 

‘| Thin 

is often equivalent to 
getting ill. If loss of flesh 
| [can be arrested and dis- 
| Tease baffled the “weak 
spots” in the system are 
eradicated. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is an absolute corrective 
of “weak spots.” It is a 
| | builder of worn out failing 
tissue—wzature's food that 
stops waste and creates 
healthy flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


























Know 
Columbias ? 


To know Columbias 
is to own them—there 
are other good bi- 
cycles, but the Colum- 
bia guarantee is as 
solid as the mint. 


Book about Columbias free at 
Columbia agencies. By mail for two 
2-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Bow || 
ton, New York, Chicago, Hartford. i{I| i|| {\|| 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single bing | issue of the 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. do not request 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


Pa ment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be_made ina Post Office *"Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 

BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
uares to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no Gupioases are issued, Subscribers 
une send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
TISK. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 
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BANK-NOTES AND DISEASE. 


The origin of any particular case of epidemical 
disease is often exceedingly uncertain. The person 
has not, to his knowledge, been exposed, yet the 
disease must have come directly or indirectly from 
a prior case. Few diseases go far in the air. 
Generally the living microbes, or their germs, 
must come in contact with the abraded skin of the 
individual, or enter his system through the 
mouth or the nostrils. 

Even in case of inhalation the danger is com- 
monly slight, since the air rapidly weakens the 
microbes to the point of harmlessness,. or the 
disinfecting power of sunlight destroys them; 
but once in contact with the hand or fingers, the 
way through the mouth to the system is easy. 

There are many sources of infection that few 
people consider. Even the dog or kitten or a fly 
may infect a family, and so may the money we 
handle every day. 

A bank-note is of worth only as a circulating 
medium. It is constantly passing from hand to 
hand. Careful testing shows that the weight of 
the bills, from accumulated foreign matter, actually 
increases with their cireulation. This matter con- 
tains large numbers of microbes. In two bills 
twenty thousand were calculated to be present! 

Of course, most of them are innocuous. Still, 
among them were found eight species of disease- 
producing microbes, including those of diphtheria 
and tuberculosis. In view of these facts, the New 
York Medical Journal well says: 

“Now that the possibility of infection from bank- 
bills has been demonstrated, and as the inconven- 
iences of specie payment have made paper money 
a general favorite, bankers should either turn into 
the treasury all soiled currency, or be provided 
with steam-pressure disinfecting chambers into 
which such money should be placed.” 

Meanwhile let a knowledge of the danger be 
extensively diffused. Let people object to taking 
old, dirty bills, and thus induce traders to exchange 
for new ones. Let all be cautioned against putting 
bills between their lips, and children be early 
instructed against the habit. 

It is also well that there be a like caution in 
relation to all the denominations of specie, and to 
tickets of every kind, except when new. 


——_@—_—_- 


FIRE IN A TREE. 


The Bennington (Vt.) Banner tells the story of a 
remarkable occurrence to a great elm-tree which 
stood in the township of Williamstown, Mass., not 
far from the Vermont line. The tree was one of 
great size, and was a landmark for all the country 
about. 

Twenty years ago a Williams College professor 
measured it, and found its first limb to be one 
hundred and five feet above the ground, and the 
trunk twenty-four feet in circumference. 

This tree continued to grow and thrive until, 
during the night of the fourth of last August, it 
was, as all supposed, struck by lightning. Large 
pieces of bark were stripped off and thrown many 
rods away. The ground was dug up, and a limb 
two feet in diameter thrown down. 

Next day the tree was seen smoking at the top. 
It was thought to be hollow, and that the lightning 
had set it on fire. No flame was to be seen, but 
smoke poured out as from a smokestack. 

During tlre latter part of August the tree was 
struck by lightning a second time, but no differ- 
ence was made in its appearance by the second 
bolt. It continued to smoke on steadily. 

Weeks and months went by, and the tree still 
smoked. On the evening of election day, Novem. 
ber eighth, suddenly a great pillar of lame shot 
upward from the elm-tree twenty-five feet into the 
air. It was seen by several people in the neigh- 
borhood, who came rushing to find out what it 
might be. The flame was accompanied by a roar 


per. All | 


like that of a waterfall. No immediate inspection 
was made of the trunk of the tree, but some time 
afterward it was examined. 

It had now been burned away until it was not 
more than thirty-five or forty feet high. In the 
centre of the top of this stub was found a sub- 
stance which resembled molten metal, and was 
slowly burning its way down through the tree. 

A quantity of this substance was removed, and 
was sent to Williams College for examination. 
Portions of it were also sent to Bennington and 
placed on exhibition there. 
| Itis of a light brown color, and about the weight 
|of hard stone. It has a greasy feeling, and the 
taste resembles that of potash. Pending the 
report of the Williams College analyzers, it is 
supposed to be meteoric metal; and it is also sup- 
posed that the tree was struck, not by lightning, 
but by a meteor, which remained, with the aid of 
the tree’s wood, incandescent for more than three 
months. It is not, indeed, known that the fire in 
the tree is yet extinguished. 

The tree could not have been hollow or decayed, 
for, if it had been, it would have burned much 
more rapidly. 

Previous cases are on record in which trees have 
been set on fire by meteors, but none, perhaps, in 
which a tree has so long afforded combustible 
material for a heavenly missile. 








| CONFLICT OF BRAINS. 


| A novel method of knocking out an enemy’s 
| brains is described by a gentleman who was 
| camping some years ago in the Transvaal. Every- 
| thing had been made snug for the night, and 
before turning in he was sitting with some of his 
companions about the fire. 


| Soon an altercation 
| sprang up between two of his attendants, a 
Mashoana and Makololo, who were standing not 
far off. The object of discussion was a piece of 
meat they were broiling. 


One word led to another, writes the traveller, 
till both men became extremely angry, and 
although I did not understand, they were doubt- 
less using the choicest Billingsgate that they could 
command. At length both rushed to the wagon. 
My servant whispered in my ear, “‘Assegai, boss!” 
so I sprang up to prevent them from obtaining 
these weapons, of which an abundant supply was 
fastened on the outside. 

Frustrated in their attempt to arm themselves, 
they rushed upon each other. I would have inter- 
fered but that my countryman quietly said, “Let 
them fight it out, or you will have no peace.” I 
let them do so. 

Immediately they clasped each other and com- 
menced butting their heads together like a pair of 
sheep. The blows were terrific, and sounded 
almost as loud as a well-executed Ca 4 of the 

D 


hands. There was no attempt at boxing, only 
Lowen y J and so effectually was it performed that 
blood — to flow from both of the antagonists’ 
noses. After a lapse of five minutes, employed 


in this kind of exciting work, both sat down to 
recover breath in order to renew the encounter. 
Then I interfered, and about half an hour later I 
saw the combatants sitting at the same fire and 
chatting to each other most cordially, as if the 
recent fight had no place even in their memories. 


THE KITTEN’S JOURNEY. 


“O mamma, see the poor horses! They go all the 
time, and they don’t get anywhere,” said a small 
boy compassionately, pointing to the horses at 
work in the threshing-machine. The same could 
be said of the kitten in the following anecdote: 


A half-grown kitten became lodged in the fly- 
wheel of an engine in Portland, Oregon. The 
wheel moved so —— that puss could not escape. 
Indeed, it is probable that the poor creature was 
soon unconscious from dizziness. 

A little computation shows the distance the 
kitten travelled. The fly-wheel makes two hun- 
dred and fifty revolutions per minute, and at every 
turn pussy went seventeen feet. The engine was 
in motion three hundred and ninety minutes, and 
during that time the kitten travelled very nearly 
three hundred and fifteen miles. 

She was taken out nearly dead, but soon recov- 
ered and was as lively as ever. It was observed 
afterward that she gave the fly-wheel a wide berth. 


AMUSING INGRATITUDE. 


It is often said that physicians are well used to 
ingratitude, but perhaps they could bear the unpal- 
atable draught-with composure if it were always 
as amusingly presented as in the following case. 


Dr. J. M. Warren had been in the habit, for a 
number of years, of giving professional advice to 
a lady in reduced circumstances, whom he regarded 
as hardly able to offer him any compensation. 

At length she ceased consulting him, and he did 
not see her fora long time. Finally, happening to 
meet her in the street, he said to her: 

“Why, Mrs. ——, what has become 
haven’t been near me for months.” 

“Well, the fact is, Doctor Warren,” she said, in 
all too , “I didn’t seem to gain very much, 
and I thought I’d consult a pay-doctor!” 


of you? You 


INTENTIONS FRIENDLY. 


A fresh story of alarming adventure in a newly 
settled country comes from a well-known Indian 
painter. Some years ago he was travelling in 
Montana. He went to the breakfast-table in a 
mountain hotel, and sat waiting for some one to 
take his order. 

Suddenly he felt a jar, and then a heavy weight 
a on his shoulders. He looked around, and 
found leaning upon and over him a huge, bearded 
man, in a broad-brimmed hat and with two revol- 


vers sticking in his belt. 
“Well, old feller, wha’ll ye have?” said the 
man. 


“Who are you?” asked the artist in dismay. 
“Me?” said the man. “I’m the waiter.” 


A PAIR OF PETS. 


Training will do many things, but it has seldom 
brought together two such incongruous mates as in 
this story told by the St. Paul Globe: 


a Barbara had been sick, but was convales- 
cent. 

“Are you my doctor?” she said, waking up sud- 
denly and finding a strange lady at her bedside. 

“No, dear,” said the strange lady, “I am your 
trained nurse.” 

“Ah, that’s better,” exclaimed the little girl. “I 
shall like you very much. Trained nurse,” she 
continued, pointing to a cage hanging near the 
window, “let me introduce you to my trained 
canary.” 





Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv. 


To break up a cold or a chill no remedy excels 
*Brown’s Household Panacea.” 2% cents a bottle. (Adv. 








9 ORCHID PERFUMES, 
ANEMONE, EASTER LILY, 
AMERICAN ROSE... 
For pale by all Druggists, 
. Send 50c. for Sample Box 
of four odors. 


SEELY M’F’C CO. 
Perfumes DETROIT, MICH 


REASONS WHY 


YOU SHOULD USE 
Patch’s Compound Lithia Tablets 


if you wish to derive the greatest benefits of Lithium 
Its for Rheumatism, Kidney 

trouble and like afflictions are,viz: 
Ist. You know just how much 

‘ Lithia you take. 
2d. ey are absolutely uniform 

fp the combination of Lithium 


$d. Easily carried. 
r cent, saved. 









one-fifth as much as other 
Lithia Waters. 

5th. Physicians recom- 
mend thei. 





asc. Bottle of Tablets 
makes 1% gals. 
$1.00 Bottle of Tablets 


makes 6\4 gals. 


If your Druggist does not keep Patch’s Lithia Tablets 
they will be sent post-paid at these prices. 


E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 
91 BROAD ST., BosTON, MAss. 


The Great Popularity 


Of Ayer’s Pills is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that people have found them the very best remedy 
that could be procured for Biliousness, Constipa- 
tion, Headache, and various other complaints of the 





Stomach and Bowels. 


ington, Mass. 


tite.”"—C. O. Clark, Danbury, Conn. 


“Four boxes of Ayer's Pills cured me of Liver 
Complaint.’’—E. L. Fulton, Hanover, N. H. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 





fmest of steel, beautifully finished and plated. 


It’s Sharp 


AND STAYS SHARP. 

Every good housekeeper 

in the world would own 
the wonderful 


CHRISTY 
Bread Knife 


if each one had 
used one but 
once, 

Cuts thin slices. 













Size of Knife 
14% nk 2 


Let. us write 
you about it or 
send one postage 
paid for 75 cents. 


cuts hot bread, 
makes no, You can return it same 
crumbs, asf 

pe ; other 4 way and get your money 
ean. if you don’t like it. 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., 
Arch Street, Fremont, O, 





“For Sick Headache, caused by a disordered | 
condition of the stomach, Ayer’s Pills are the | 
most reliable remedy.’’—S. C. Bradburn, Worth- | 


| 
| 
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‘“‘Half a box of Ayer’s Pills restored my appe- | 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


és are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
s with Starch, Arrowroot or 

x Sugar, and is far more eco- 
geonee, costing less than one cent a@ cup. 



















It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. TOE Te 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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stood the test for NQ@iig. 
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proves conclusively that they are the best. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 
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for finest food. > 
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For the Companion. 
AN AFTERNOON CALL. 


“T’m real pleased to see you,’’ said Mrs. Abner 
Follet, as she opened the door to admit Mrs. 
Ephraim Willis one spring afternoon. ‘I told 
Miriam I some expected you'd be in to see her 
before the day was over.”’ 

“T only jest had a few minutes to spare, for 
I’m extra busy to-day,”’ said Mrs. Willis, briskly. 
“Fanny Spears is helpin’ me turn the spare- 
chamber carpet.”’ 

“Let me make you acquainted with my niece 
Miriam; Mis’ Willis has come to call on you, 
Miriam,”’ said Mrs. 


in the fact that aes. Follet’ s statement met w ith 
no response from the pretty niece, whose head 
was bent low over her work. 

EvizaBetH L. GouLp. 
ee 
SMALLPOX AND PISHING. 

When George Butler, afterward Principal of 
Liverpool College, was twenty-six years old he 
went to Ireland with: his friend, James Anthony 
Froude, for a summer excursion. ‘They lived 


| almost entirely out-of-doors, and had need of all 


| smallpox. 


Follet, ushering her guest | 


into the living-room, where a pretty young girl | 


sat at the window. 


“T always mean to get round to see folks within 


twenty-four hours after their comin’,’’ said Mrs. 
Willis, seating herself in one rocking-chair while 
her hostess took another. ‘When you have a 
chance to see somebody from outside Meadow- 
bury, an’ hear ’em talk, 1 count it a privilege. 


Have you heard that the youngest Green boy, | 


Hiram, has jest come down with the measles?” 
she inquired, addressing Mrs. Follet. 

“Yes,”’ replied that lady, ‘an’ I must say it 
seems hard on his ma. 
summer, an’ jest when she’d begun to think he 
wa’'n't goin’ to have ’em at all. Why, it’s three 
weeks, aint it, sence Adaline got up from ‘em? 
But Hiram Green is always jest so backward 
about everythin’! I should think his ma would 
be real discouraged.” 

‘Well, I hope he won’t have ’em hard, that’s 
all I can say,” 
“It’s a tryin’ enough disease, take it the easiest 
you can. I rec'llect when my Sophy had it, her 
pa and I were jest about wore out tryin’ to keep 
that child contented in the house.” 

“When my boy John had ’em,”’ 
Follet, beginning to rock vigorously, ‘the whole 
family of us was on the jump day an’ night, 
tryin’ to make the time pass for the little feller. 
He fretted so to git out when he begun to feel 
well.”” 

‘*We played checkers an’ authors with Sophy 
hour in an’ out, an’ I helped her make a scrap- 
book, an’ her pa bought her a harmonica, an’ —’’ 


Mrs. Willis was saying, when Mrs. Follet broke | 


in. 

“I declare I thought I never should want to 
see a parchesi-board again, if ever John Follet 
got so’s to be up an’ out! An’ evenin’s, up to 
eight o’clock, we —”’ 

“We used to put out the lamp, an’ close up our 
ent'tainments for Sophy at half-past seven; she’s 
sech a restless girl she’d lay an’ toss an’ —’’ 

“John used to wear my patience clear’n down 
to a thread tellin’ me how long the days seemed 
to him, when there was his pa an’ me, an’ Jenny 
an’ Cousin Flora, an’ Peter Follet from —”’ 

“I used to tell her "twas a great deal harder for 
us than ‘twas for her. 


Here it is well on toward | 


remarked Mrs. Willis, dubiously. 


the health and vigor thus obtained, for in the 
midst of their vacation Froude came down with 
Their quarters were poor, but they 
made the best of the situation, and Butler devoted 
himself to nursing his friend, wrapping him in 
his own plaid when the night was cold, and 
watching over him with brotherly affection. The 
experience was thus described by Butler some 
years afterwards: 


On Sunday Froude became feverish, and I had 
a suspicion of the nature of the malady, which 
was confirmed by the doctor, from Newport, who 
pronounced that he had smallpox, caught, doubt- 
less, from some of the children whom we saw 
moving in and out of the fishermen’s houses. 

It was an anxious time. At night he was 
delirious and had dreams of strange forms coming 
into his room, but in the daytime he was better. 

On Tuesday morning he begged me to go out 
and get some air; so I went out with my rod, 
and succeeded in a short time in taking a sixteen- 
pound salmon in the Long Pool. It was a 
beautiful fish, and when I exhibited it to Froude 
his eyes brightened, and as he declared, he took a 
turn for the betier from that moment. 

A week later I was on the way to Achill Head, 
having left Froude at a friend’s house to recruit. 
I came to the edge of the cliff, so steep that you 
could drop a pebble, it was said, from a height of 
seventeen hundred feet into the Atlantic. 

Suddenly I became aware of a feeling of 
insecurity, unusual to me, and an unwillingness 
to approach the edge of the cliff. I felt tired, and 
my pulse was at one hundred and twenty. I told 
my companions that I was unwell. They assured 
me that it was nothing but the heat of the day, 
and, unwilling to spoil their enjoyment, I said 
nothing more till we reached the inn. Then I 
told the fishing captain that I thought I was 
sickening for the smallpox. 

I could not bear the thought of bringing Froude 
back to nurse me, so I pushed on to Newport. 
There I went to bed. After two days, however, 
I was able to sit up, and while Froude went out 
fishing I made out for myself an Irish vocabulary. 


| An assistant teacher from the school came in and 


said Mrs. | 


| eighth 


| 


| 





| 
| 


gave me some reading lessons in Irish. 


I might have mastered the language more | 


completely had my recovery been more tardy; 

but I soon regained strength. On Friday I went 

out, and on Saturday I went up to the weir where 

in half an hour I had made fast a salmon, a good | 

twelve- ee So I caught a salmon on the 
ay after being attacked with smallpox. 


ao 
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TATTOOING. 
A tattoo-mark upon the person can generally 


| be taken as a sign of some connection with 


| enlightened people. 


barbarism—either barbarism out and out, as in | 
the cases of the Indian tribes who have themselves | 


lingering still in this form among civilized and 
Of course it is not implied 
that every tattooed person has anything else that 
is barbarous in his composition. A distinguished 
admiral of the United States Navy recently 


| confessed in The Companion that he bears upon 


his arm a tattooed representation of the national 


| coat-of-arms, having been convinced by an old 


An’ then her eatin’! | 


Why, when she begun to git her appetite back, | 


she could eat —”’ 


| 
**He could eat as much as all the rest of us put | 


together. An’ we wa'n’t allowed by the doctor 
to give him more‘n jest so much at a time, an’ 
so —”” 

“It appeared to me we was cookin’ little fiddlin’ 
messes for her the whole time, an’ 
can’t begin to tell you how many pounds of flesh. 
I ree’llect I'd jest made her a sprigged muslin —’’ 

“You never see anythin’ set the way that new 
jacket of his did! Why, I had to take it in at 
most every seam, an’ —”” 

“Still, when all’s said an’ done, we’d ought to 
he thankful we only had to go through it with 
one girl, an’ —" 

‘I’ve always said I s’posed John did as well as 
most boys would, an’ he was real grateful when 
he got so’t he begun to realize what we’d gone 
through.”’ 

“Sophy took right hold when she got her 
strength back, an’ she was more help to me that 
next summer’n she’d ever been before.” 

“Well, I’m sorry for Mrs. Green,”’ said Mrs. 
Willis, as she rose to take her departure, and 
faced toward Mrs. Follet’s niece. “1 hope you'll 
come over an’ see me with your aunt to-morrow,” 
she said cordially, ‘‘an’ then I can hear some 
more about your home. I always enjoy meetin’ 
with strangers. I’ll bid you good-afternoon.” 

She shook hands solemnly, and proceeded to 
the door, followed by her hostess. 

“She's a real entertainin’ woman, aint she ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Follet, as she came back to her niece 


” 


‘“tar,’’ when he was a young midshipman, that it 
was every sailor’s duty to emblazon the emblem 
of his country upon his person. 

The future admiral may not have been aware, 


when he submitted to this process, that he was 
being made the victim of a very ancient custom. 


| Many nations of antiquity emblazoned upon the 
| persons of all youths belonging to their peoples or 


| tribes the emblems of their deity, 
she’d lost, I | 


and sat down with her sewing, which the visitor’s | 


entrance had interrupted. ‘But it’s no use tryin’ 
to talk when she’s round; you jest have to give 
her her head an’ let her talk. There aint anybody 
can git in a word edgewise when she once gets 
started.”” 


it was a loud-striking clock, and a slow-striking 
one into the bargain, there was nothing strange 


which were the 
only patriotic blazonries that they possessed. 
The early Christians had the marks of the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ITI. 





desis of an ap papas savbesens process to its 
lowest stage. 

Any boy who is tempted to decorate himself 
with tattooed representations of any kind should 
bear in mind that grown men have expended a 
great deal of money in vain ‘attempts to rid 
themselves of such marks which they foolishly 
had inflicted upon themselves in their youth. 
Now and then a man is found who has won a 
good position in the world, and who bears upon 
the back of his hand, in blue lines, a flag or a 
shield. In every case the victim of the tattooing 
would give a great deal of money, beyond a 
doubt, to be rid of the disfigurement. 
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ELECTRICITY AND PLANTS. | \ 





Not the least interesting of the many modern | 


discoveries relating to electricity are those that 
pertain to its effects upon life. Not only has the 
electric current been used to stimulate the growth 


of plants, but it has also been found that the | 


electric light exercises a remarkable influence on 
vegetation. 


In Paris various plants have been exposed to 


the light of arc lamps for months together. In 
most cases they manifested great activity in the 
absorption of oxygen from the air, and some of 
them showed indicafions that they were stimulated 
to a more luxuriant life, their leaves becoming of 
a deeper green and their flowers exhibiting more 
vivid colors. But most of the plants which showed 
this ready submission to the stimulant influence 
shortly began to suffer from the excessive assim- 
ilation of oxygen. 

It is known that by supplying a greater propor- 
tion of oxygen in the air that we breathe we can 
give increased activity to our bodily functions, but 
in the end we suffer, somewhat as the plants 
experimented upon seem to have suffered from 
the effects of their too great eagerness to drink in 
oxygen. 

Yet in some cases the plants were able to adapt 
themselves to the strange conditions to which they 
were subjected. This was especially true of plants 
growing from bulbs, certain grasses, arborescent 
plants, and those that live under water. Such 
plants showed little or no change in the structure 


of their leaves while, on the other hand, anemones, | 


crocuses and ranunculi ‘‘became almost unrecog- 
nizable owing to anatomical modifications.” 


The readiness and rapidity with which certain | 


plants develop new organs by which to adjust 
themselves to their novel circumstances, when 
exposed to no light except that of the electric arc, 
is a most striking instance of the power of nature 
to modify her created forms, and thus enable 
them to survive the effects of the great changes 
to which they are frequently subjected, even 
without the interference of man. 
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HIS OWN UNCLE. 
Uncle George came home from Europe only a 
few weeks ago, after a stay abroad which was 
|longer than his little namesake's life. Little 





| George cannot get used to his uncle's perfections. 
| He claims him as his own especial property, and 
| quite resented it the other day when some one 


| 
| 


else called him ‘‘Uncle George.”’ 


**You mustn’t do that'’’ he said, 
and astonished. ‘‘He’s my uncle!” 
But the climax of appropriation came on an 
| afternoon when the little lad was trying to recog- 


both grieved 


. i 2 | : f 
tattooed with their totem marks, or barbarism | nize an approaching form in the dusk. 


‘“‘Who’s that ?"’ he called. ‘Is it Uncle Me?’ 





Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. 
a iene 





[ Adv. 


From the Earth 
come our vital forces, transmitted in the covering of the 
cereals. Increase your health, nerve force and energy 
by drinking a new coffee, J. W. Clark’s Phosphi- 
Cereal Nervine Coffee, which is made entirely from 
the covering of cereals. It will renew your strength, 
health and happiness. Your Grocer or Druggist can 


| supply you. Manufactured only by Clark & Alden.: All 
| orders filled by Chas. A. Bartlett, 507 Tremont street, | 


| Boston, sole agent for U.S. A. 


wounds of Christ tattooed upon their bodies, | 


sometimes by their persecutors, to mark them for 
future persecutions, and sometimes by them- 
selves, in proud acknowledgment of their faith. 
The apostle Paul has been thought by some to 
refer to such marking in the seventeenth verse of 
the sixth chapter of Galatians. 

In the Middle Ages the retainers and serfs of 
feudal noblemen often wore the arms of their 
lieges upon their skins, as well as upon their 
clothing. 

It is a curious fact that sailors have retained 
many superstitions and barharous customs long 
after they have been forgotten by landsmen. 
They have clung thus to the custom of tattooing. 
The sailors who find their way to the hospitals 
are generally found decorated either with patriotic 
emblems or with devices of a fanciful sort. 

A man who was treated at the hospital at 
Rouen, France, was tattooed on the chest with 
the portrait of Napoleon I. Upon one arm was 
the column Vendome at Paris, and on the other a 
representation of the holy sacrament. 

A British sailor was found tattooed from head 
to foot in imitation of the uniform and emblems 
of rank of an admiral. He had, so to speak, a 
complete suit of clothes tattooed upon him, with 
epaulets, buttons and so on. If it was intended 
in this way to bespeak for him a promotion to an 
admiral’s rank, 
failure, for the tattooed admiral never became 
anything but a common sailor. 

A French sailor who was captured by the 
English had tattooed upon his back a representa- 
tion of two fleets of ships under sail, with Lord 
Nelson cutting the French line at Trafalgar. 

The tattooing of women is a sign of the most 
utter barbarism. Savage races tattoo their 


| women with the idea of making them beautiful. 


Luckily the clock struck four just then, and as | The complete degradation of the business of public 


exhibitions, in countries otherwise civilized, has 
resulted in recent years in the production of 
various “tattooed women.’’ ‘This marks the 


the attempt was a dreadful | 


{ Adv. 
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TO COUNT 


| ‘ 
Have you ever done it? 


| 


OSTON Stammerers’ 


Institute and Training 
School. Aye, All impediments in speech 
cured for life. remont Street, Boston. 





$f) BICYCLE SHOE. 


Dongola Leather. Best in the World. 


LIGHT AND NEAT. WEIGHT 4 02. 


Detachable Cleat Co., 363 Cambridge St.,Aliston, Nass. 


A Free Bicycle. 


Special Offer. 


but 











) Requires nothing 

slight service. 
Our Wheels are of Standard Make 
and guaranteed to wear. Write us 


for full particulars. 


Catalogue Mailed Free 


A. O. VERY CYCLE CO., 


Nomad Cycles. 


Boston. 








HIGHEST GRADE. 


1893 Model, Pneumatic Tire, $100 
1893 Model, Cushion Tire, . $85 


Send for Catalogue. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


Boston, Mass. 





WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


is the best preyars ation for Consumptives, for 
Coughs, for W Lungs, Throat Diseases, 
Loss of Flesh P gor ‘ Appe tite, and for every form 
of General Debil 


Itisa Pure el and will not disarrange the 
most delicate stomach. 


Price, $1.00 per bottle. Send for circular. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 








THE HOURS 
FROM MIDNICHT — 


And how lonesome and 
how nagging to nerves. 
Brain-rest comes from sound sleep, and sound 
sleep comes from the use of PYRO-FEBRIN 
TABLETS. Absolutely no Morphia, Opium or 
Chioral. They insure sound, refreshing deep and 
a rested nervous system. 

Cure NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHE. 


Pyro-Febrin Cures Head-Cold in one night. 


twenty-five 


dreary the task, and 


Sold everywhere at cents, or by 


mail, 5 boxes for $1.00. 


THE PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 





wa NTED. Canvassers to o sell ‘Castilian ‘Cream 
for removing grease, fresh paint and ink. A pre- 
we oe of great merit which has a large sale wherever 
roduced. Sgr! a small capital required for an agency. 
Address F.C Cc. RD, Agent, West Roxbury, Mass. 





8 Worth Tells, | Time Tries. 3 








AGENTS WANTED fs thocttnf ects 
business accepted. Outfits (samples of cloth) $7.00, 


refunded when $100 worth of orders taken. Good earn- 
ings for right rties, as our g 8 are well known. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co.,11 to % Eliot St., Boston, Mass. 


1850. BRAHMA FOWLS. 1893. 


Having bred the above ons 40 age | my stock is second | 





to none -" this _countr a ~~ 3 doz. 
for 5; also Choice eh, Roe nd Game, 
81adoz. Bantams. JOHN 5. ns Salem, Mass. 





EADACHE RELIEVED for ac. 


uae % A eo "eavanient, 
Sent only in box of 6 powders 25c. post-paid! 
§ Hedakure Co.,8 Linden Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


AFTER: school hours and during vacation ~ can 
make easily from $1.50 per day upward, selling the 
Rapid Safety Chopper. Your mother and house- 
keepers everywhere will buy when shown. Hashes, 
Minced Dishes, Croquettes, Salads, etc.,can be made in 





| 


one-tenth the time < Cg method; keeps fumes of | 


onions, peppers, food, e ~{ from the eyes, person 
and garments. Send 31. P posta Note for Sample Chop- 
r, Cook Book and Agent’s Outfit. Agents wanted 
n every city and town in the United States. Large 
commissions paid. HOUSEHOLD NOVEL Y 
COMPANY, 11 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





The Strongest 
Purest Extracts 
of Natural Fruits 


PURE FRUIT Think of them. 


UORING An try" them 
MARK . 


Anns 
NEW 
S: Trial 


proves their 
worn 





Your Aching Back. 


Whether in man, woman or child, the Hop 
Plaster gives instant, comforting relief. 

Soothing, pein. killing, strengthening virtues 
combined with general excellence in wae best, 
most successful plaster on the market 


The Aenuipe goods have our name on both 


sides. Hop Plaster Co., Boston. Look for it, 





The well-known cure for 


PULMONARY “Bestin thesia 
BALSAM. World.”’ Conauip 


Say ALLEN & CO., Cincinnati, 0., after 
50 Years’ Sale. 
- No Help. No Pay. 


\'¢ ) 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., W holesale Druggists, 
Boston, Proprietors. Price 50 cents, $1. 


ILLIAMS 


VEGETABLE 












Sparkling and healthful. Enjoyed by the 
whole family. No other root beer ex- 
tract equals Williams’ in strength and 
purity. One bottle of extract makes 5 
gallons. The great temperance drink, 


This is not only “ just as good” 
as others, but far better. One 
trial will support this claim. 
Williams & Carleton, Hartford, Ct. 


SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 
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Groceries, Foods, Cocoas, Etc. 
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7. Academy, West Point. 

& “Please ship at once, ten 
a .cases of H-O to the Cadets’ 
. Mess.”— Wm. F. Spurgin, 
r Quartermaster. 
9 The Government use and recommend & 
g 2 THE CLOVER MILLS, Hor nby’s ap 
ey) 71 Park Place, New York. = bp 
reer” ~ XS Oatmeal 9 
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light enough 

when I tackle 

you,” said 

the little can 

of Cleveland’s 

baking 

powder 

to the big 

barrel of 

flour. 
Cleveland’s is the strongest of 

all pure cream of tartar baking 

powders, yet its great merit is not 

its strength, but the fact that it 

is pure, wholesome and sure, 








Benstory’s }World’s 
nove, Gocea.: Fair. 


Dutch 


IMPORTER Bunsvonr's ROYAL DuTOH Coooa, 
n., 


ston, Ss. 

My Dear Sir :—After careful consideration and inves- 
tigation as to the merits of Tene Bensdorp’s Royal 
Dutch Cocoa, we have decided to give you our entire 
order for Cocoa for all of our restaurants and’ lunch 
counters in all the World’s Fair Buildings in Jackson 
Park, covered by our concession. _ Yours t . 

INGTON CATERING COMPANY. 
Signed by ALBERT S. GAGE, President. 
Free Trial Sample on receipt of address by 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 








THIS  Trade-Mark 
signifies a brand of 


CUTLERY 


which is GUARAN- 
TEED to prove itself, 
in ACTUAL USE, far 
and away the BEST to 
be obtained for ANY 
money, ANY where. Our 


Razors, Scissors, 
Shears, Pocket Knives, etc., 


are of uniform excellence. Ask your dealer 
for the “K. B. EXTRA” RAZOR, which 
requires NO HONING in private use. 
IF he hasn’t it, send $2.00 to 
A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. MANAGER, 
91 Bedford Street, Boston. 











Congress Yeast Powder 


is better than baking powder. It is absolutely pure and perfectly 
wholesome; it makes biscuits and cakes light, it makes labor light 
and hearts light by driving worry and uncertainty from the kitchen, 
for success is sure when Congress Yeast Powder is used. 


























LEAN TEETH, SWEET BREATH. That RICKSECKER’S 
Tooth Powder is imitated more than any other is surely 
due to its downright SUPERIORITY. Reject substitutes. 

The Genuine is but 25c. Druggists, or on receipt of 13 stamps. 
THEO. RICKSECKER, Perfumer, 58 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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~ BETTER BUTTER. | 
That’s the desideratum. Try the 


best salt and that’s 
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Salt 


It's purer, saltier, whiter and of 
course gives better results in the 
dairy. Prove it by a trial. Just as 
satisfactory for household pur- 


poses. Nash, Wiiton & Co. 
New Fork. 





> Boston Office, 
103 State St. 


A New Discovery. 


THE YoutH’s Companion readers are discovering that it is not necessary to 
pay $40.00 or $50.00 in order to get a high-grade Sewing Machine. The follow- 
ing letters are a few of many we are daily receiving. If you order a Machine, 
and are not satisfied with it after a fifteen days’ trial, it can be returned and the 
money will be refunded. 


“THE NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE has been received and given a thorough trial. I am well 
gensee with it. It is as nicely finished as any $45.00 Machine in our town and sews like a charm.”—EMMA 
LARKE, Gallivan, Miss. 
“We are more than pleased with the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE. Have compared it with $50.00 
Machines, ang woure rather have the NEW CoMPANION. It is far above our expectations.”—M. B. BURNHAM, 

















There was a man in our town 
And he was heard to say: 
“ T do not like this breakfast mush 
So constant,—every day. 
“ Oh, that’s because,” a friend replied 
* You eat that starchy kind; 
Just get a box of FouLps’ WHEAT GERM 
And then you’ll change your mind.” 


Good advice, and he took it, and now is num. 
bered among the thousands who have WHEAT 
Gero for breakfast. This incomparable ce- 
real is made from the gluten and germ of 
wheat, the most nutritious and finely-flavored 
portions of the grain. 











“THE NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE more than meets our expectations. Every one who has seen 
the Machine says that it seems as good as any one sold here for $40.00. There are two or three who think seriously 
of canding for one.”—A. L. CHASE, Sherwood, N. Y. 


“I received the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE it. 19th and like it very much. It is it as good 
as what we would have to pay $40.00 for here.”—Gro. ©. S | sbe Pa. wie aie 


. SMITH, Wellsboro, 
“It gives me pleasure to testify to the qualities of the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINE. I have used 
it on light and heavy work and find its wor 


aa ubtenaning ac coeld be olaked for.’—E. W. Goon Waste Andover, — SS ae 
Until May gth, for $19.00, we will deliver the New Companion Sewing 
Machine Free at any railroad freight office in New England. 
We warrant the Machine for Five Years. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass.° 


PETROLEUM 


Ang T'S ‘Tapers. 


A remarkable remedy for coughs and sore throat 
or for the more serious troubles that lead to Bron- 
chitis, Consumption, Catarrh and Dyspepsia. 


They Do Cure Coughs. . 


Angier’s Petroleum Tablets possess in perfection the marvellous / 
healing properties of Petroleum. They contain no opium, are 
absolutely barmless, pleasant to the taste, aid digestion, and are, as 
well, a valuable remedy in many bowel complaints. They may be 
taken all day without leaving a bad taste in the 
mouth, spoiling the appetite or upsetting the stom- 
ach. Have you ever known any other cough 
remedy that possessed so many additional merits? 
Certainly not. 








Price 25 cts. Sample Package of us Free. 


IF YOUR DRUGGIST DOES NOT KEEP THEM SEND TO US. 








ANGIER CHEMICAL Co., Boston. 















PURITY WASHED CURRANTS, 

unlike other so-called “clean” currants, are only pre 

red from the highest grade of cultivated fruit. Try 

em and be convinced of their superior flavor. 
PURITY WASHED SULTA § 

are put up in same manner, and once tried always used 





‘“‘A rare Table Delicacy.” 


R&D 


Macaroni. 


Imported 


One-Pound Packets 


Made at 
BORDEAUX, FRANCE. 
The Best ever brought to this Country. 


For Sale by all First-Class Grocers. 
Wm. H. Raymond Grocery Co., 


Sole Importers, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


The Boston Cooking School 


use and recommend 


Squire’s 











It pays to use the Purest foods, as 
purity is essential to health. 

Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. 
Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 








